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Extracts from Voltaire s Spirit of 

Nations^ 

1. ORlGllJr OF THE WORD PEER. 

THE term Peer began to be introduced 
into the Gallo-German language which was 
then used in France — it came from the latin 
word, paVy equals or fellow , and it was only 
made use of in this sense, in the first and se- 
cond race of the Kings of France. The sons 
of Lewis the Debonnair called themselves 
pares J in one of their interviews in the year 
€51; and long before this, Dagobert had 
given the name of Peers to his monks. The 
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learned Du Cange observes that Godegrand, 
bishop of Metz in the time of Charlemagne, 
gave the title of Peers to the bishops and 
abbots: the vassals of the same lord were 
then accustomed to call each other Peers. 



II. ABORIGINES OF BRITAIN. 

When Caesar conquered Britain, he found 
the inhabitants still more savage than the 
Germans, scarcely did they cover their na- 
kedness with the skins of beasts; the women 
of a particular district were all in common ; 
their dwellings were huts of reeds, and their 
only ornaments were figures, which the men 
and women imprinted on their bodies b}'^ 
pricking the skin, and making an infusion of 
the juice of herbs, as is still practised by the 
savages of America. 



III. CHINESE GLASS» 



The Chinese have known how to manu- 
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fkcture glass these two thousand years, bnt 
their glass is neither so fine nor so transpa- 
rent as ours. 

IV. PRINTING 

Was invented by the Chinese mach about 
the same time. It is well known that their 
method of printing is by engraving on wood- 
'cn blocks, in the way first practised by Gut- 
tenburg at Mayence, in the 15th century. 
The art of stamping characters on wood is 
more improved in China. Our method of 
using moveable and metal types, though 
greatly superior to theirs, has not yet been 
adopted by them, so much are they attached 
to all their ancient customs. 



V. BELLS 

Have been used in China these thousand 
years. The first place in Europe in which 
they were used was France, and that not 
until the sixth century. 
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VI. THEOLOGY. 

It is indisputable that the most ancient 
•ystoinsof Theolopry were invented in India; 
they have two books, written five thousand 
yeiifii ajjfo, in the Shamcrit tongue : the first 
of thoso books is the Shasta^ and the second 
tho Vahm. The Shasta begins thus, " The 
F.ternttI, absorbed in the contemplation of 
hi» existence, n^solvcd in the fullness of 
time to form beings which might participate 
of his essence and bliss. These beings were 
not; he willed, and they had existence." 
It is obvious that this exordium, which is 
truly sublime, and which for many ages was 
unknown to other nations, has been but very 
feebly imitated by them. These new beings 
were the demi-gods, which were invented 
by Chaldeans, and -afterwards among the 
Greeks by PJato. The Jews admitted 
them during their captivity in Babylon; 
it was there they learned the names the 
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Chaldeans had given to the angels, and 
which were not such as they had derived 
from the Indians. Michael^ Gabriel , Raphael ^ 
and even Israel^ are Chaldean words which 
were never known in India. It is in the 
Shasta likewise that we meet with an account 
of the fall of angels, viz. ** After the crea- 
tion of the Debtalog (angels), joy and har- 
mony for a long time surrounded the throne 
of the Eternal : this felicity would have con- 
tinued until the end of time, had not envy 
entered into the breast of Moisaor and the 
angels his followers ; he rejected the state of 
perfection with which the Eternal had en- 
dued them in his goodness ; the faithful an- 
gels were seized with grief, and sorrow was 
known for the first time in Heaven." 

After this we find the rebellion of the 
three wicked angels described : the three mi - 
nisters of God, from whom Plato, perhaps, 
took the notion of a Trinity, are said to have 
precipitated the rebellious spirits into the 
abyss. After a time they are pardoned by 
the Eternal, and sent to animate the bodies 
of men. In all antiquity we meet with no- 
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thing so majestic or philosophical as this r 
these mysteries of the Brachmans penetrated 
even as far as Syria; they must necessarily 
havebeen well known, since they were spoken 
of by the Jews in the time of Herod. About 
that period, these principles of the Brach- 
mans were introduced into a spurious book, 
called IleywCy which has been quoted by the 
apostle Jude, in which something is said of 
the fall of angels. 

VII. ORIGIN OF THE CASTS, OR TRIBES IN 

INDIA, 

As recorded in their Sacred Books. 

** When the first man came from the hand 
of God, he said to him, there will be differ- 
ent occupations on the earth, every man will 
not be fit to exercise all, how then are we to 
distinguish such as are proper for each ? God 
answered him, they who are born with more 
genius, and a greater inclination for virtue 
than the rest, shall be Brachmans 'j they who 
partake most of ambition shall be Warriors-, 
they who partake most of avarice shall be 
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Mercfumts ; and they who are robust, and 
Jbave but a limited understanding, shall be 
Labourers.^^ These four casts to this day- 
exist separately in India, nor have they ever 
been known to intermarry. 



VIII. ARTAXERCES. 

In the time of Alexander Sevcrus, about 
the year 226 of our aera, a Persian common 
soldier, who took the name of Artaxerces, 
wrested this kingdom from the Parthians, 
and re-established the Persian empire, whose 
extent was then nearly the same as it is at 
present. 



IX. A KING WITH HIS FOOT IN HEAVEN. 

Zoroaster, the famous Persian philosopher, 
asserts in his writings, that God gave him a 
sight of hell, and of the punishment reserved 
for the wicked. He tells us he saw several 
kings there, and among the rest one who had 

b4 
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only &n€ foot. He asked God the reason, 
and God thus answered him: ^' this. perverse 
king did but one good action in his whole 
life. As he was hunting one day, he saw a 
dromedary tied so far from bis trough, that 
though be wanted to eat, he could not reach 
it; he kicked the trough nearer with .bis 
foot: I placed that foot in Heaven, all the 
rest is here." 



X. SNEEZING^ 

r 

The salutation, orbenison, used to persons 
who sneeze, is oS greater antiquity than ge- 
nerally imagined. In the Sadder ySLhodk of 
sacred precepts, written by the elder Zo- 
roaster, who lived five hundred years prior 
to the reign of Daiius, it ia ordered as a sa^ 
cred duty. 



XT. CALIRH MOHAVIA. 



When the Caliph Mohavia on his death 
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bed, ia the 60th year of the Hegira, secured 
the throne of the Caliphs, which till then had 
been elective, to his son Yesud, he said: 
** Great God! if I have settled my son on 
the throne, because I thought him worthy of 
it, I beseech thee lend him thy support ; but 
if I have acted only as a father , without con- 
sidering the good of my people,, I pray thee 
drive bim from it»'* 



XII. NUMERALS INTRODUCED INTO EUROPE. 

The Caliph Aaron al Rachid, contempo>- 
rary with Charlemagne, was more respect- 
able than any of his predecessors, and knew 
bow to make himself obeyed even in Spain 
and India: he revived the sciences, taught 
the agreeable and useful arts to flourish, en- 
couraged learned men, composed verses, and 
throughout the whole of his vast dominions 
substituted politeness for barbarism; during 
bis reign, the Arabians, who had already 
aidopted the Indian method of computation by 
nine figuresanda cypher^brought tbemtous. 
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Wo are solely indebted to these Arabians 
alio for our knowledge of astronomy: the very 
word almanack is still a proof of this. 



Xni. CHEMISTRY AND ALGEBRA, 

Chemistry has indeed been brought to per- 
fection by us, but for the discovery of it we 
are solt^ly imlobtod to the Arabians. Alge- 
bra WHS likewise one of their inventions. The 
word itself is indeed a sufficient proof of this, 
whether we deprive it from the term Algia- 
baraiy sit suppose it to be named after Geber 
tlie lamous Arabian, who taught it in our 
eighth century. In short, in the second cen- 
tury after Mahomet, the Christians of the 
West were obliged to derive all their know* 
ledge from tlie Mussulmen. 



XIV. ST. JUSTIN. 



St. Justin, who lived in the beginning of 
the third century, and the most boly and re- 
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sqpectable father of the church at that time^ 
asserts in express terms, '^ That Jerusalem 
shall be enlarged and embellished to receive 
the saints, who will there enjoy during a 
thousand years all the pkasures of the 



senses.^ 



XV. CHRISTIANITY IN ENGLAND. 

The Christian religion was introduced 
into England by Constantius Chlorus, but 
with little success, as the inhabitants were 
much prejudiced in favour of their Druid* 
ical tenets. Missionaries froni Gaul also 
tried to spread the faith, but not with more 
success ; the few converts that were made 
soon returned to their original worship, and 
in a short time it wes totally extinct. Many 
years after it was re«introduced by a daugh- 
ter of Childerce, king of Paris, who married 
Ethelbert King of the Anglo-Saxons, on 
condition of his abjuring Paganism: he was 
baptized by the bishop of Soissoins. Pope 
Gregory the Great the same year sent St» 
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AuguitinCi accompanied with many monks, 
to Assist in converting the English. 



XVI. ALPR£D THE GREAT. 

Who would have supposed that in such 
times of general ignorance, a ship was sent 
by Alfn*d the Great with a view to discover 
II puiiHttge to India by the north of Europe 
and A»iu f and yet it is certain that an ac^ 
count of such a voyage, written in Anglo- 
Saxon, was translated into latin at Copenha- 
gen, at the request of the Count de Plelo, 
who was ambassador there to Louis XlVth. 
Alfred was the author of those bold attempts 
which have been made in later times by the 
English, the Dutch, and the Russians ; this 
proves to us how superior this prince was to 
the age in which he lived. 



XVII. EXCOMMUNICATION. 



In the tenth century Gregory the Vth ex- 
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communicated Robert King of France, and 
such power had the Pope in those days, that 
the king was forsaken by all his courtiers, 
and even by his confidential domestics ; there 
only staid with him two servants, who threw 
into the fire what he left at his meals, from 
the horror they felt at what had been touch- 
ed by an excommui icated person. 



XVIII. DANEGELT. 



The Danes became so formidable to the 
Britons about the year 1000, that they were 
oUiged to purchase their ransom by a pay- 
ment of iC48,000, and to raise this sum, the 
tax called Danegelt was imposed, which 
lasted for a long time in England. 



XIX. EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 

The Monkish historians of his reign assert 
that he was the first King in Europe who had 
the gift of curing the evil', since that period 
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the kings of England art said to cure scro^ 
phulous patients by the royal touch. 



XX. CHURCH MILITANT. 

A bishop of Beauvais was taken prisoner 
in his military accoutrements, by Richard 
the Ist (CuHir de Lion). Pope Celiston the 
Third donmnded the bishop as a son of the 
rhuvch. ** You must retore me my son," 
said he, in Ins letter to Richard. But the 
king sent the bishop's cuirass to the Pope, 
«nd at tl)e same time answered him in 
these words from the history of Jo- 
seph. *• Know now whether it be thy 
son's coat, or no.'* In regard to this 
warlike prelate, it ought to be mentioned, 
that though the feudal laws did not oblige 
the bishops to fight, yet they enjoined them 
to lead their vassals to the rendezvous of the 
troops. In battle the bishop of Beauvais 
shade use of a large club, saying, " it was 
-against the rules of the church to spill hu- 
^Dan blood.^ 
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XXI. MODESTY IN A CONQUEROR. 

When Sultan Saladin had conquered Je- 
rusalem, he caused to be carved on the door 
of the principal mosque the following mo« 
dest inscription: ^^ King Saladin, the servant 
of Gody set up this inscription, after God 
had taken Jerusalem by his hands.'' 



XXII. SULTAN SALADIN's STANDARD. 

Saladin in his last illness, instead of the 
banners which used to be displayed before 
the gates of the palace, substituted the sheet 
in which he was to be buried; and the per- 
son who carried this standard of death, cried 
with a loud voice, ** This is all that Saladin 
the conqueror of the East has obtained by 
his victories.'' At his death he ordered to 
be epuUltf distributed a very large sum of 
money among the Christians, Mahommedans, 
and JewSyintending to teach, by this bequest. 
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the doctrine that all men are brethren, and 
that in distributing charity we ought not to 
inquire what they hdievCy but what they 
suffer. 



XXIII. THE CANADIAN CHIEF. 

There is not a nobler answer recorded by ' 
Plutarch of any of the great men of former 
daysi than that which was marked by a Ca- 
nadian chief to some Europeans who wanted 
him to give up his patrimony. " We were 
borHi'' said he, ^^ upon this spot, our fathers 
are buried here, shall we then say to the 
bones of our fathers, rise up and go with us 
to a strange land?'' 



XXIV. MECHANICAL INSTINCT. 

Ask a boy to leap over a ditch, and you 
will see him take a spring mechanically ^ by 
first going a little backward, and then run- 
lung forward ; and certainly he will do this 
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^without Icnowing that his strength in this 
case is the product of his bulk multiplied 
by his swiftness. 



XXV. THE JESaiT LAFITEAU-. 

In Lafiteau's History ot America, he as- 
serts that none but atheists can believe that 
God created the American savages. The 
same respectable historian 'gravely tells u^ 
that the negroes were originally of a copper 
colour, but that the negresses unexpectedly 
seeing their husbands painted black for some 
religious ceremony, were so affected by this 
circumstance, that their progeny have felt 
the effects of it ever since. The same thing, 
says, he, happened to the Gamble women, 
who from the same force of imagination 
brought red children into the world. He 
also assures us, that the savages of America 
are descendants from the ancient Greeks, 
and these are his reasons : the Greeks had 
fables, and so have the savages; the primitive 
Greeks lived by hunting, and so do the sa- 

VOL. IV. c 
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vages; the Greeks had their oracles, and so 
have the savages ; the Greeks danced in their 
religious ceremonies, and so do the savages* 
These reasons ^xe certainly very convincing 
— -risum teneatis, amici ? 



XXVI* ALEXAMDKIKE LIBlLAltY. 

In the war with C^sar, one half of this 
immense and famous library was burnt, aild 
the other half served to heat the baths and 
stoves of the Mahometans when Omar sub* 
daed Egypt. 

XXVlt. TH£ DELPHIC ORACLE. 

The most famous oracle was that at DeU 
phos. At first the priests made use of young 
innocent girls, as being the fittest persons to 
be inspired, or in other words to deliver the 
jargon dictated by the priests. The young 
Pythia was mounted upon a tripod, placed 
over a cavity, from which issued the pro- 
phetic exhalations ; the divine spirit passed 



nnderthe robe of the young prie^ess ; but one 
of these beautiful young Pythise having been 
tarried oflF by some divine person, they af- 
terwards made use of old women for this 
purpose, and I believe ihis was one reason 
why the Delphic oracle began 'to decline ii^ 
•reputation. 



XXVIII* S^P£AKIN<$ AVIMAliS. 

Livy grax?el^ relates, that an ox in full 
-market, cried out, ** Rome, take care of thy • 
self." Pliny in his eighth book tdls tis, 
^that a dog spoke when Tarquin was driven 
from the throne. If we are to believe Sueto- 
nius, a rook exclaimed in the Oapitol, when 
hey were going to assassinated Domitian, 
sfatpanta kd^Sy well done, or all is welU 
1 the same manner, Xantus, one of Achilles* 
irses, told his master that he should die be« 
re Troy. But Phryxus' lamb had spoken 
ig before Achilles' horse , and so had the cows 
Mount Olympus. Oh most wonderful 
uals! why are your descendants so dnmbf 

c2 
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XXIX. DOCTOR VESPASIAN. 

Of all the miraculous cures, the most au^ 
thentick are those of the blind man whom 
the Emperor Vespasian restored to sight, 
and of the paralytic patient whom he re- 
stored to the use of his limbs. This double 
viiracle was performed in Alexandria before 
an innumerable crowd of Romans, Greeks, 
and Egyptians; these cures were not of Ves- 
pasian^s seeking : a powerful emperor does 
not stand in need of miracles to support him. 
But the patients came and threw themselves 
at his feet, and conjured him to cure them. 
The Emperor smiled at their request, and 
at the same time told them that such a cure 
was not in the power of mortal. Still, how- 
ever, the two unfortunate wretches persisted 
in their requests: the godSerapis, they said, 
had appeared to them, and had promised 
they should be cured by Vespasian. After 
this, Vespasian could no longer withstand 
their entreaties, he laid his hands on them, 
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• 

but without any hopes of success. Thedivinity, 
however, pleased with his modesty and virtue, 
communicated to him the healing power, and 
at that instant the patients recovered their 
lost faculties. Alexandria, Egypt, in a word 
the whole empire resounded with the praises 
of Vespasian, the favourite of the gods. The 
miracle was recorded in the archives of the 
empire, and -is mentioned by all contempo- 
rary historians. Yet at present nobody be- 
lieves it, because it is nobody's interest to 
support it. 



XXX. MOSES. 

Clement of Alexandria, in the fifth book 
of his Stromates, says, that according to an 
ancient author, Moses pronounced the name 
of Jehovah in so awful a manner in the ears 
of Phara-hekefir, king of Egypt, that that 
prince died on the spot. 
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XXXI. KIKO DARIUS AND HIS ACADEMY OT 

WITS. 

Josephus relates, that King D&nus, wh(^ 
was a prince of great wity proposed a ques- 
tion to his learned men (worthy o-f our jest 
books) ; and this was, which of the three is the 
mast fpwerftdy wme, kings, (n\uwnenf he 
who gave the best answer,, was to have a 
flaxen crown, a purple robe, and a collar of 
gold, and was to drink out of the king^s cup,, 
to lie on' a bed of gold, to be carried in a 
' chariot of gold, drawn by horses with gold 
harnesses, and was also to have the title of 
cousin to the king : Darius then seated htm« 
self on his throne to hear the answers of his^ 
Academy of Wits, One spoke much in fa- 
vour of wine — another in praiseof the power 
of kings, but Zorabadell the hebrew took 
the part of the ladies. ** There is nothing," 
says he, *^ so powerful as a fine woman, for I 
have seen Apemea, my lord the king's mis- 
tress, give his^ sacred: majesty a box on the 
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ear, and take bis turban off in order tp put 
it on her own bead." Darius was so mucb 
pleased witb the hebrew's answer, tbat he 
immediately gave orders for rebuilding th^ 
temple of Jerusalem. 



XXXil. A X>]ltM OF HUMAK SICIN. 

• 

John Tisca, general of the insurgents 
who took up arms in the year 1419 against 
the emperor Sigismund, to revenge the 
deaths of John Huss and Jerome of Prague^ 
who had Jbeen cruelly burnt to death for their 
feJigious tenets, defeated the emperor in 
several pitched battles : having lost the only 
^yo he bad left, he had the magnanimity 
to hfsad biB tro<^s as usual, giving his direc- 
jbims to ibe geiieKal officers, and assisting in 
tbeir victoiues. lie gave orders, that after 
Jbis death,, -^y shovild make a drum of hi3 
skin; which was most ^ligiously obeyed, 
and those very remains of the enthusiastic 
Tisca proved for many years fatal to the 
emperor, who with difficulty in the space of 
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sixteen years recbrered Bohemia, though as^ 
sisteJ by the forces oiF Germany, and the 
terror of crusades. The insurgents were 
40,000 in number, and well disciplined. 



XX XIII. ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. 

About the year 1300, the English pariia* 
ment assumed a new form, very near the 
same it now wears. The title of Barons and 
peers were appropriated solely to those who 
sat in the upper house. The commons be- 
gan to regulate the supplies, and Edward J, 
gave a weight to the lower house, in order 
to balance the power of the Barons. This 
prince, who had steadiness and abilities suf- 
ficient to manage, and not to fear them*, 
formed that kind of government which 
unites all the advantages of nwnavchy, aris- 
tocracy and democracy^ 
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XXXIV. FLOWER I>E LUCE. 

It is a mistaken opinion that the arms of the 
kings of France were flower de kiee ; neither 
do they bear any resemblance to them; they 
appear plainly to be the heads of old fashion- 
ed pikes or halberds, as we find them de- 
scribed in- the following verse of William the 
Breton. " Cuspidis inmedio uncum emittet 
acutum.^^ The shield of France has^ an iroa 
spike ia the midst of the halberd. 



XXXT. A HEROIC WIFE. 

In the year 1341, when Count Montford,, 
uncle to the Duke of Blois, was made pri- 
soner by surprise at Nantz, and brought to 
Paris, where he wa* confined in the Tower 
of the Louvre, his wife, daughter to the 
Earl of Flanders, was one of those singular 
heroines that have appeared but rarely in 
the world. . She put herself at the head -of 
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ber husband's troops, armed cap-a-pie, with 
her young son in her arms ; she bravely de« 
fended the town of Hennebon, made sallies, 
fought in the breach, and at length with the 
assistance of the English fleet, which came to 
her, support, obliged the enemy to raze the 
sie|^e. 



XXXVI. JOAN OF A&C. 

A gentleman of Lorraine, whose name 
was Baudricourt, saw a young servant maid 
at an inn in the town of Vaucouleurs, whom 
he looked upon as a fit person to act the cha- 
racter of an inspired amazon, whose help 
would prop up the tottering fortunes of his 
master the king of France, then grievously 
pressed by the arms 6f the victorious £ng^ 
lish. This Joan of Arc, whom the vulgar 
suppose to have been a shepherdess, was in 
fact 9X\ innkeeper\s servant of a most robust 
figure, *^ that could ride," as Monstrelet 
says, ^' without a saddle, and perform other 
manly exercises, wbicb young girls are 



not ftccustomed to do.'' She was made t» 
pwB for a sfaepherdess of eighteen years of 
age^ a>nd yet it is certain diat by ber own* 
confession she* was twenty-eight years oT 
age* She had courage and imderslanding' 
sufficient to conduct this delicate enter- 
prise, in- which she- afterwards shewed 
herself sttch a heroine. He carried her be- 
fore the King at Bourges, where she was ex- 
amined by the doctors of the University and 
by the parliament, who, widiout any hesita- 
tion, declared her inspived, whether it was^ 
that they were imposed on themselves or 
wiUing to be imposed on. Howerer, the- 
vulgar swallowed the bait, and that was sof • 
ficient. The English were at that time be«. 
sieging CXrleans,. Ae last resource of the 
French King, and were neaiiy n»sters of it;. 
This amason iet male attire, directed byiible 
officers, undertook: to i1h*ow succours iuta 
tbe town. 3he began by addressing the sol- 
diers in the name of God^ and thus inspired* 
them with that enthusiastic courage pecu- 
£ar to all men who thiiik the Deity defends- 
their cause; she then putheraelf at the head 
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of the soldiery, delivered Orleans, beat the 
English , assured Charles she would see bim 
consecrated at Rheims, and fulfilled her pro- 
mise sword in hand. These rapid victories 
obtained by a girl, together with the appear- 
ance of a mii*acle and the king's coronation, 
which conciliated a respect for his person, 
had very nearly re-instated the lawful sove- 
reign, and expelled the foreign pretender, 
when the instrument of all these wonders, 
Joan of Arc, was wounded and taken in de- 
fending Compeigne. Such a nian as the 
Black Prince would have honoured and re- 
spected her courage; but the regent Bed- 
ford judged it necessary to stigmatize her, 
in order to revive the drooping courage of 
the English. She had pretended a miracle, 
and Bedford pretended to believe she was a 
witch. The university of Paris presented a 
complaint against Joan of Arc, charging her 
with heresy and witchcraft : either the 
university thought what the regent would 
have them think, or if they were not of that 
opinion, they acted in a base dastardly man* 
ner. This heroine> who was worthy of the 
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tniracle which she had feigned^ was tried at 
Rouen, by Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, 
Mrith five other French bishops, one Enghsh 
bishop, assisted by a Dominican friar, vicar 
of the inquisitor, and by the doctors of the 
university. She was declared to be, ** a su- 
perstitious prophetess of the devil; a bla&« 
phemer against God and his saints, and one 
that had many ways erred against the faith 
of Christ." As such she was condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment, and to fast oh bread 
and water. She made a reply to her judges, 
which, I think, is deserving of eternal me- 
mory. Being asked why she had dared to 
assist at the consecration of Charles with her 
standard? " Because," said she, ** it is but 
just that the person who shared the toil, 
should also partake of the honour." 

At length, being accused of having dressed 
herself once more in men's clothes, which 
had been left with her on purpose to tempt 
her, the judges, who surely had no right to 
try her, since she was a prisoner of war, de- 
clared her a relapsed heretic ; and without 
^ny more ado, condemned a person to the 
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damcsy who, for bftving served lierUn^ 
TroiiU hare iukd «han erected to her ia those 
heroic times when iMuikiiid weie wont to 
pay divine hoDoursto the ddiTorers. Charle* 
Vil. afterwards re-instaled her menory^^ 
which indeed was sufficiently honoured by 
her punishment. 



XXXYIII. INV£KT10NSy MANVERS, AND CUS* 
TOMS OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

Alexander S[Mna found out -the secret of 

-assisting old and enfeebled sight with spec* 

?tacles« The construction of windmills in 

Europe is of the same date. Father la Flam* 

'ina is the first author who mentions them^ 

but the use of them was known long before 

to the Greeks and Arabians — ^they are men- 

Ktioned by the Arabian Pi<^ of the seventh 

<<entury. The earthen ware of Faenza was 

used all over Europe instead of porcelain. 

Glass windows had been discovered some 
4ime before, but they were very scarce, and 
•consider^ as a very .great luxurj*. The 
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Venetiuis Vfcve the only people who had the 
seefet of xnakingiooking glasses of chrjrstal. 
The most useful invention of the compasi 
was chiefly owing to chance, but mankind at 
that time had not sufficient sagacity to make 
a proper use of this invention. Clocks were 
first made in Italy ; those of BcJogna were 
the most famous. Paper made of rags owes 
its origin to this aera. Cortosius, a respect- 
able historian of Padua, takes notice of one 
Pax, who erected the first paper mill in that 
city; thus it was that the useful arts were 
gradually established, and most of them by 
obscure persons. The other parts ot Europe 
were far from having such cities as Venice^ 
Genoa, Bolc^a, Sienna, Pisa, and Florence, 
In the towns of France, England, and Ger» 
many, almost all the houses were thatched ; 
the same may be said of some of the towns of 
Italy, such as Alexandria and Nice, which 
were Btyled dettapaglia^ from their being co- 
vered with straw* Though they had such 
large tracts of land overrun with woods, they 
bad not as yet learnt to guard against the 
cold by means of chimnies, an invention so 
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ttsefol, as well as ornamental to our moderft 
buildings. The custom was, for the whole . 
family to sit in the middle of a smoky hall, 
round a large stove, the tunnel of which 
passed through the ceiling* La Flamma 
complains, that in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, that frugal simplicity bad 
given way to luxury. He forgets the times 
of Frederick Barbarossa and of Frederick IL 
when in Milan, the capital of Lombardy , they 
eat flesh meat but twice a week. Wine was 
very scarce, and they had no notion of wax 
candles,xind even those of tallow were deemed 
a luxury. He says, the better sort of inha- 
bitants made use of splinters of dry wood in- 
stead of candles. Every person wore woollen 
shirts. The most considerable citizens gave 
their daughters not above one hundred livres 
for their portion. TiiWe linen in England 
was only used by the royal family and nobi- 
lity, being so very scarce; and wine was sold 
only by the apothecaries as a cordial. The 
houses of private people were all of wood, 
in Paris as well as London. It was reckoned 
a kind of luxury to ride in a two wheeled 
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-cart through the ill paved dirty streets of 
Paris, a luxury even forbidden the wives of 
citi^ns, by Philip the fair. The economic 
regulation, under Charles VI. is well known, 
** Nemo audeat dare praeter duo fercula 
cum potagio :'' Let no person presume to 
treat with more than two dishes with a pos- 
tage. The following circumstance is alone 
sufficient to shew the great scarcity of money 
in England and Scotland^ as well as the rus- 
ticity, commonly called simplicity, of these 
day&: — We read in the public acts, that when 
the kings of Scotland came to the English 
court, they had thirty shillings per diem as- 
-signed them for their maintenance, twelve 
loaves, twelve cakes, and thirty bottles of 
wine. The use of plate was still unknown 
to most cities : Mussus, a Lombard writer of 
the thirteenth century, looks upon silver 
knives, forks, cups, and spoons, as tha 
greatest piece of luxury. 
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XXXVIII. THE ABBOT OF CUCKOLDS. 

There was at this sera in Normandy, 
which has been called the Garden of Wisdom y 
an abbot of the cuckolds, who was regularly 
installed every five years, who was carried 
about through many towns in a chariot 
drawn by four horses, with a mitre on his 
head and a crosier in his hand, dispensing 
benediction to such cuckolds who applied 
to him, and giving mandates. 



XXXIX. KING OF THE STEWS. 

There was also a king of the stews esta- 
blished at bhe French court by letters patent. 
He was originally the chief, or judge, of a 
petty guard belonging to the palace, and 
afterwards the court fool who used to 
exact a certain sum from all the pickpockets 
and women of the town. 
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XL, CREDULITY AND PGNORANCE OF THX 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 

The queen of Philip the third being ac- 
cused of adultery the king sent for the abbess 
of St. Hilary to consult the bible on his wife's 
guilt or innocence. The children of Philip 
the Fair entered into an agreement in wri- 
ting, whereby they promised mutually to 
assist each other against all persons that 
Bhould attempt their lives by means of ma- 
gic or enchantment. By a decree of the 
French parliament, a witch was condemned 
to the flames, who in conjunction with the 
devil had forged a deed in favour of Robert 
f){ Artois. The illness of Charles VI. was 
4ittributed to witchcraft, and they sent for a 
sorcerer to cure him. In England, the 
duchess of Gloucester was condemned to do 
sublic penance in St. Paul's cathedral, and 
ler pretended accomplice was burnt alive as 

sorceress* 
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XXI. GOLD COIN. 



Edward the third was the first that coined 
gold in England, but be it remembered that 
the Romans had none till 650 years after the 
foundation of their city. 



XLII. TAMERLANE. 

T^ot one of the Persian and Arabian au- 
thors, who wrote the life of Tamerlane, tak« 
notice of his shutting up Bajazet in an iron 
cage ; it is only mentioned by the Turkish 
authors to blacken the memory of Tamer- 
lane, who was of too noble a mind to insult 
a prostrate enemy. It is difficult to I'econ- 
cile the story of the iron cage, and other ac- 
tions attributed to Tamerlane, with the ge- 
nerosity and liberal treatment that the Turks 
themselves allow him to have used the fa- 
mily of Bajazet with. They relate, that this 
-conqueror^ on entering Bursa, or Prusa, 
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the capital of the Turkish dominions in Asia, 
wrote a letter to Solyman, eldest son of Ba- 
jazet, which would have done honour to 
Alexander. " I am willing to forget," says 
Tamerlane, ** that ever I was the enemy of 
Bajazet. I shall act as a father towards his 
children, provided they wait for the effects 
of my clemency; I am content with my 
conquests, and no new favours of fickle For- 
tune shall ever tempt me." The Turks men- 
tion likewise, that upon Solyman's taking 
no notice of the letter, Musa, the second 
son of Bajazet, was declared sultan in Bursa, 
by order of Tamerlane, who said to him 
upon the occasion, '^ Receive the inherit- 
ance of thy father ; a generous soul knows 
how to conquer kingdoms^ and to restore 
them also." 

Tamerlane was very familiar with his sub- 
jects, as may be seen by the following anec- 
dote: Hamedi Kermani, a fanjous Persian 
poetjwasonedaybathinginthesamebathwith 
Tamerlane and several of his courtiers ; they 
happened to fall upon a humourous kind of 
diversion^ which consisted in settling or 
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Tatingthe value of each person in money. **I 
rate you," says the poet to the great Tamer- 
lane, " at thirh/ aspers,^ " The napkin I 
^ipe myself with is worth that," answers 
the monarch. ^^ Ay, but," replies Hamedi,. 
** I reckoned the napkin iooJ^ 



XLIIK ROYAL PHILOSOFHER. 

« 

Amurath II. was one of those Turkish 
princes who contributed much to the Otto- 
man grandeur ; but he was convinced of the 
vanity of that very grandeur, which he had 
increased by his victories. His only aim 
was retirement, that he might rest in the 
arms of the sciences.. It must have been a. 
most extraordinary spectacle to see a Turk- 
ish philosopher abdicate the crown. This 
prince resigned it twice^ and twice he wa& 
prevailed upon by his bashaws and janissa- 
ries to resume it. 
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XLIV. TURKISH LIBERALITY. 

No christian nation ever suffered the Turks 
to have a mosque in it, and yet the Turks 
give leave to the Greeks to build as many 
churches as they please among them, nay, 
several of these churches are collegiate, and 
in the Archipelago we see canons under the 
dominion of a bashaw. 



XLV. REFINED BARBARITY OF LEWIS XI. 

When the duke de Nemours was beheaded 
by order of Louis XI. this cruel monarch 
ordered the duke's children to be placed 
immediately under the scaffold in the mar- 
ket-place of Paris, to receive their father's 
blood upon their heads. Accordingly they 
went from thence covered with it, in which 
condition they were carried to the Bastille, 
and put into dungeons made in the form of 
scuttles, where th^eir bodies \^ere in conti* 
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nual and excruciating pain. Their teetfr 
were likewise drawn at different times, and' 
the nails torn from their fingers and toes. A 
detail of the horrid tortures the young 
princes underwent would be incredible, 
were it not attested by the petition which 
those unfortunate princes presented to the 
states, after the death of Louis XL in the 
year 1483. 



XLVr. FIGHTING TO AVOID IDLENESS. 

John, Duke of Bourbonnois, published a 

declaration in 1414, ■' That he would go 

over to England with sixteen knights, and 

there fight to extremity in order to avoid 

''it* idleness, and to merit the good graces of the 

, fair lady whose humble servant he was.'* 



XLVIl. FRENCH GEND^ARMES. 



ft ' No person was admitted into the regiment 

of gend'armes who had not fought ai 
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kast one duel, or if he had not, he must 
lake a solemn oath that he would fight one 
before the end of a twelve-month. This 
horrid custom continued until the reign of 
Lewis the XI Vfeln 



XLVIII. ABSOLUTION FOR THE CRUSADE. 

The form of the absolution granted ta 
those who joined in the crusade is as follows: 
'^ By the authority of Almighty God, of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and of our holy fa- 
ther the Pope, to me committed, I grant 
yoii- remission of all your sins confined, 
forgotten, and unknown^ as also of the pain» 
of purgatory J' 



XLIX. ORIGIN OF THE GYPSIES. 

They were a collection of strange people 
to whom the French have given the name of 
Bohemians. In other countries they are 
eaUed Egyptians, Gypsies, or Syriana, and 
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in Italy Zingani, or Zingari. They wan- 
dered in trocqps from one end of Europe to 
tlie other, with tabcNS and castanets, danc* 
ingysingii^, telUog fortunes, shewing tricks 
of legerdemain, curing diseases with certain 
<:ant words, and stealing every thing that 
came in their vray; and observed certain 
religious ceremonies among themselves 
which neither they nor any one else knew 
th# meaning or origin of. These people 
have dwindled away considerably of late, 
since mankind have begun to throw off the 
in&tuated notions of witchcraft, talismans, 
predictions, and possessions by evil spirits ; 
there are still a few of them to be met with, 
but they are become very scarce. Nothing 
appears more probable thsiXi that those people 
were a renmant of the antient priests and 
priestesses of Isis, intermixed with those of 
the Goddess of Syria. These tribes, as 
much despised by the Romans as their an* 
cestors had formerly been reverenced, car-. 
Tied their ceremonies and mei*cenary super* 
stitions with them all over the world. Wan- 
dering missionaries of the faith they pro* 



fessed, they ran from province to province 
to make converts of those upon whom mere 
chance had confirmed their predictions, or 
who, having recovered by the course of na-^ 
*ure from slight disorders,, imagined they 
owed their cure to the miraculous efficacy 
of certain mysterious words and signs of 
these false prophets. 

The description that Apuleius gives us of 
these vagabond prophets and prophetesses^ 
is the very picture of what these wandering 
tribes called Gypsies have for a long time- . 
been in every country in Europe.— The 
castanets and tabors are the cymbals and cro^ 
tals of the Isean and Syrian priests. 

Apul^us, who< spent most of his life in 
searching after religious and magic secrets^ 
speaks of the predictions, talismans, cere-, 
monies, dances,, and songs of these pilgrim 
priests, and in particular remarks their very 
greai skill in stealing whatever came in their" 
way, either in the court-yards or houses 
where they were admitted. When Christi- 
anity took place of the religion of Numa^ 
and Theodocius had destroyed the £amou& 
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temple of Serapis in Egypt, some of thcr 
Egyptian priests joined themselves to those 
of the goddess Cybcle and the goddess of 
Svria, and went about bcGTcjino: alms in the 
same manner as hath been practised by our 
mendicant friars ; but as they could not ex- 
pect any countenance from the Christians, 
they found it necessary to add the trade 
of quack doctors to that of pilgrims, and 
practised chiromancy, or palmistry, and in- 
vented several singular dances. 

Mankind love to be deceived and amused, 
and therefore these offsprings of the antient 
priests have continued even to the present 
time. 

Such has been the end of the ancient reli- 
gion of Isis and Osiris^ whose very names 
.still impress respect. This religion, which 
in its origin was altogether emblematical and 
venerable, began, so early as the days of 
Cyrus, to degenerate into a medley of ridi- 
culous and superstitious customs. It fell 
into still greater disrepute under the Ptole- 
3nies. In the time of the Romans it was 
reduced to the most atgect st^te i and at* 
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length we see it wholly left to a set of wan- 
dering thieves and pick-pockets. 



L. UNNATURAL CHALLENGE, 

AdolphuSy son to Duke Arnold, took up 
arms against his father in 1470, in the time 
of Charles, the rash Duke of Burgundy; 
and this good son declared publicly, in the 
-presence of Oiarles, that his father had been 
in possession of the dukedom long enough, 
and that he was determined to enjoy it in 
his turn, and that if his father would accept 
the pension of 3G00 florins, he would give it 
willingly. Charles cited both father and 
son to appear before him ; the father, though 
both old and infirm, threw down his pledge 
of combat, and demanded permission of the 
duke to fight his son in his court. The son 
accepted the challenge, but Duke Charles 
would not permit the unnatural combat; 
and the father, having with great justice 
disinherited his unnatural and rebellious son, 
^bequeathed his large possessions to the Duke 
4jf Burgundy. 
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LI, CHIVALRY, 

The extinction ofthe house of Burgundy, 
the government of Louis XI., and, above 
all the new manner of waging war which 
had been introduced over all Europe, con- 
tributed insensibly to abolish what we call 
chivalry, a kind of dignity and confrater- 
nity of which there soon remained no more 
?than a weak and imperfect idea. 

This chivalry was a warlike institution, 
introduced among the nobility as the devout 
'Confraternities had been established amoncr 
iiie burghers. The anarchy and confusion 
under which Europe had laboured upon the 
decline of the house of Charlemagne gave 
rise to this institution. Dukes, counts, 
viscounts, and lords of manors were grown 
.sovereigns on their own estates ; they waged 
war against each other; instead of those 
great armies of Charles Martel, Pepin, and 
Charlemagne, almost all Europe was divided 
into small bodies of seven or eight hundred 
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men^ and sometimes less. Two or three 
towns formed a petty state, which was con- 
tinually at war with his neighbour. There 
was no longer any communication between 
the provinces, no longer any high roads, no 
longer any security for the merchants, 
though the public could not do without 
them ; every owner of a castle extorted 
from them on the road, and the multitude of 
towers on the banks of the rivers and in 
narrow passages of mountains, were only so 
many nests or lurking-holes of robbers. 
They carried off the women, and plundered 
the merchants. 

A great many lords insensibly entered into 
an assiociation, and even vowed to maintain 
the public security and to protect the ladies. 
This virtuous institution received a greater 
force by being made a religious act ; associ- 
ations of this sort were formed in almost all 
the provinces; every lord of a great fief 
held it an honour to be a knight, and to be 
admitted into the order. 
. Towards the eleventh century, both reli- 
gious and civil ceremonies were established, 
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nrhich seemed to give a new character to the 
-candidate ; he iK-as obliged to fast, to coih- 
fess, and receive the sacrament, and to pass, 
a whole night armed cap-a-pie. He was 
made to dine by himself at a separate table, 
while his godfathers, and the ladies who 
were to put on his armour and to dub him 
knight, ate at another. For his part, he was 
clad in a white tunic, and sat at his side-table, 
where he was forbid to speak, to laugh, or 
-even to eat. The next dav he entered the 
church with his sword hansfinsr about his 
neck, and the priest gave him his benedic- 
tion ; afterwards he knelt down before the 
lord or lady who was to put on his arniour. 
The persons of the first rank that assisted 
at the ceremony put on his spurs, clad him 
with a cuirass, with brassets, cuisses, gaunt- 
lets, and with a coat of maiL The god- 
father who installed him touched him three 
times on the shoulder with the flat side of 
his sword, in the name of God, of St. Mi- 
chael, and of St. George. From that time 
forward, so often as he heard mass, he drew 
his sword, and held it erect when the priest 
aread the gospeL 
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TTiis installation was followed by high 
festivals, and oftentimes by tournaments, the 
'expenses of which fell upon the people. 
The great lords of fiefs laid a tax on their 
subjects for the day on which their children 
were to receive the order of knighthood. It 
was generally at the age of one-and-twenty 
that they received this title; before that 
time they were batchelors, which signified 
the same as bos chevaliers^ inferior knights, 
or varlets, and squires ; and the lords who 
had entered the confraternity sent their 
children to one another's houses, in order to 
be educated far from their parents, by the 
name of varlets in the apprenticeship of 
chivalry. 

The time of the crusades "Avas the period 
in which chivalry was most in vogue. The 
feudal lords, who led their vassals under 
their flag, were called knights bannerets ; 
nat that the bare title of knight gave them 
a right to appear in the field with a flag ; 
it was power only, and not the ceremony of 
dubbing, that qualified them to have troops 
under their command. They were banner- 
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ets in virtue of their fiefs, and not of chi- 
valry. This title was only a distinction 
introduced by custom, and an honour by 
courtesy; it was never a real dignity in the 
state, nor had it ever any influence on the 
form of government. The elections of the 
emperors and of kings were not made by 
knights; there was no necessity of having 
been dubbed to be admitted into the impe-' 
rial diet, into the parliament of France, or 
the cortes of Spain. The infeoflfments, the 
rights of jurisdiction and independence, the 
inheritances, the laws, every thing, in fine, 
that was essential, had no sort of relation to 
chivalry. In this matter, therefore, all the 
writers who have employed themselves on 
the subject of chivalry have been greatly 
deceived. They have all of them asserted, 
on the faith of romances, that this honour 
was a post, an employment, and that laws 
were established for the government of the 
knights. But these pretended laws were 
nothing more than customs. The great 
privileges of this institution consisted in the 
bloody sports called tournaments. Neither 
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lor nor squire, generally speaking:, 
fered to justle with a knight. 
Kings themselves would be armed as 
but this gave them no addition of 
or power ; their intention was merely 
urage chivalry and valour by their 
!• The knights had a great respect 
lem in society, and this was ail the 
je they enjoyed. 

jcess of time, when King Edward 
rd had instituted the order of th« 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgun- 
order of the golden-fleece; and 
ic Eleventh, the order of St. Michael, 
>eginning as much respected as the 
o, and now so ridiculously debased,) 
t ancient chivalry declined ; it bad 
;er any mark of distinction, nor a 
at could confer particular honours 
leges. There were no longer any 
bannerets; when kings and great 
had established regular companies 
armies, then the ancient chivalry 
only an empty name. But it was 
ught an honour to be dubbed by a 
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great prince, or by a famous warrior. 
Those lords who were constituted in some 
dignity added to their title the quality of 
knight, and all those who made profession 
of arms assumed that of esquire. 

The military orders of knighthood, as the 
Templars, the knights of Malta, the Teu- 
tonic order, and so many others, are au 
imitation of the ancient chivalry, which 
combined the ceremonies of religion and 
military duty. But this kind of chivalry 
was absolutely different from the ancient. 
It produced the monastic military orders, 
founded by Popes, possessed of benefices, 
and bound by the three monastic yows. Of 
these extraordinary orders some have been 
great conquerors, others have been sup- 
pressed for their debauchery, and others 
subsist still with dignity. 

The Teutonic order was a sovereign 
power; the order of Malta is so still, and is 
likely so to continue. 

There is scarce a prince in Europe that 
has not thought proper to institute an order 
of knighthood. The simple title of knight, 
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"wHich the Kings of England confer on pri- 
vate citizens, without enrolling them in any 
particular order, is a derivation from the 
antient chivalry, but very remote from its 
source. Its genuine descent has been pre- 
served only in the ceremony by which the 
kings of France always confer the honour 
of knighthood on the ambassadors sent from 
Venice, and the accolade, or embracing 
about the neck, is the only ceremony pre- 
served in this installation. 

The professors of the law erected them- 
selves into an order like the true knights of 
arxDS.; thi« was a proof of the decline of 
ancient chivalry. The students took the 
name of batchelors, after having maintained 
a thesis; and the doctors of law called them- 
selves knights, a title ridiculous in itself, 
for originally the chevalier ^ or knight, was a 
person who fought armed on horseback, 
which certainly could have no kind of con- 
nection with a civilian. 

All this affords us a picture that is exceed- 
ingly variegated ; and if we were attentively 
to follow the chain of the several customs of 
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Europe since the time of ChariegMgne,.! 
jrenpect to government, to the clmvch, I 
wari to dignities, to finances^ to society, anc 
in iinc^ even to the article of dress, we dioal 
find nothing but a perpetual vicissitode. 



LIU THE CABALA. 



The prince of Mirandola, who reigned i 
I494> (a very learned man,) who had wril 
ten much on the Cabala of the ancients, w: 
attacked by a learned theologian^ on some c 
the points adduced by him in his last thesi: 
The theologian declaimed furiously agaioi 
Cabala. The prince asked him if he kne 
the meaning of Cabala? '^ A pretty ^ei 
tion,'* answered tiie divine, "is it not we 
known that he was a hecetic who wiot 
against Jesus Christ J' 



Lin. SPRIVGIHO of MIKES INTOENTEJX 



In the year 1503 a new ixvethod was- k 
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vented of destroying mankind — ^Peter of 
Navarre, a soldier of fortune, and a cele* 
brated Spanish General, invented tlie spring- 
ing of mines, the first dreadful ejQPects of 
which were felt by the French. 



LIV. LUTHER. 

It is impossible to read without indigna* 
tion the manner in which Luther treats all 
his adversaries, but especially the Pope; 
** Little Pope, little, little Pope, you are an 
ass, a lubberly ass ; walk very softly, it is 
diippery, you will break your legs, and then 
people will say, What the devil is this ? the 
little ass of a Pope is lamed. An ass knows 
it is aa ass, a stone knows it is a fstone, but 
these little asses of Popes do not know that 
they areasses." 



LV. CtlANCEXXOH TREVO&. 

Trevoir, Lord Chancellor of England im 

£4 
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the i*eign of Charles the Second, was roar- 
ried to a second wife with the consent of the 
first. He and his two wives lived perfectly 
happy for many years ; and when he died> 
his wiv(*s lived together for some yearsy 
strictly united in the bonds of friendship. 



ISVI. JOHN OF LEYDEN. 

The Anabaptists having taken possession 
of the city of Munster, and expelled the 
bishop, wanted at first to establish some- 
thing like the Jewish Theocracy, and to 
be governed by God alone ; but Matthew, 
their chief prophet, being killed, a journey- 
man taylor called John of Leyden, from the 
place of his nativity in Holland, assured 
them that God had appeared to him, and 
appointed him king ; he said it, and they 
believed him. The ceremony of his coro- 
nation was performed with the greatest 
magnificence ; there are still medals extant 
which he caused to be struck on that occa- 
iion; on the reverse were two swords in tfa& 
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tame position as the Pope's keys. Thus be- 
ing at the same time monarch and prophet, 
he deputed tvrelve apostles to proclaim his 
¥eign through all Lower Germany. As for 
himself, he would have several wives, after 
the example of the kings of Israel, and he 
went so far as to marry ten at a time. One 
of these women opposing his authority, he 
cut off her head in the presence of the rest,, 
who, whether through fear or fanaticism,, 
danced with him round the bleeding corpse 
of their companion. The king and prophet 
had a virtue not uncommon among banditti 
and tyrants, which was valour ; he defended 
Munster against its bishop, Waldeck, a 
whole year, in the greatest intrepidity ; and 
during the extremities to which he was re- 
duced by famine, he refused to listen to any 
terms of accommodation ; at length he was 
taken prisoner sword in hand by the trea- 
chery of his own people.^ Captivity did not 
in the least diminish his undaunted spirit. 
On tl^e bishop's asking him how he dared to 
setup forking? the prisoner asked him in 
tora, what right a bishop had to set up for 
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a temporal lord ? ^' I was dacted/' said die 
prelate, ** by my chapter/' — *^ And I by 
God himself," replied John of Leyden. 
After he had been carried about as a sbew 
fiDom town to town, as they would exhibit a 
monster, the bishop ordered him to be pat 
to death with red hot piojcers. 



LVII. ARCHBISHOP CRANMER. 

Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
had been extremely serviceable to. Henry 
tibe Eighth in his divorce, was not con. 
demned for that dangerous service, but for 
being a protestant. He was so weak as to 
abjure his religion, and Mary had the plea- 
sure of ordering him to be committed to 
the flames after she iiad been the cause of 
that dishonourable act. The Primate of 
£ngland resumed his courage at the stake : 
after declaring that he died a protestant, be 
performed in reality what has been written 
and probably only feigned of Mutius Scoe* 
vola^ the band that signed the abjuration he 
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tbrust into the flaines« and did not fling him* 
self upon the pile until it dropped off; aa 
action as intrepid and laore glorious than 
that attributed to Mutius. The Englishman 
punished himself for having yielded to what 
he thought a weakness, and the Roman for 
having miscarried in aa attempt to as-^ 
sassinate. 



LVin. COLUMBUS* 

The* answer that Columbus gave to his* 
enemies is wellknown : Nothing, they said,. 
was more easy than his discoveries*. H& 
proposed to the company to make an egg 
stand on an end ; none of them having beea 
ablete do it, he broke one end, and it stood 
directly. " This is extremely easy," said 
the standers by. ^' Jnd why did not y<nM 
ihink of itV* replied Columbus..' 
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LIZ. DARIEXS. 

On the Isthmus of Panama there is a race 
of people called Darieiis, who greatly re- 
semble the Albinos of Africa ; they are at 
most four feet high, they are white, and are 
the only native people in all America who 
are of a white colour ; their red eyes are 
bordered with eye-lashes in the form of a 
semi -circle; not being able to see in day- 
light, they never stir out of their caves but 
in the night-time. They are to the rest of 
mankind what owls are to the feathered 
race. 



LX. THE EMPEROR GATIMOZIN. 

Gatimozin, Emperor of Mexico, having 
been taken prisoner by the Spaniards^ and 
sentenced to be broiled alive, as he lay 
stretched on the burning embers seemingly 
with as much ease as if he lay on a soft 
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couch, while his chief vizir, who was con- 
demned to the same punishment, was mak- 
ing hideous cries; the emperor turned 
around, and said to him, " Do you suppose 
me to be on a bed of roses?'* 



LXI. THE CACIQUE OF CUBA. 

Hatacu, Cacique of Cuba, having been 
condemned by the Spaniards to be burned 
for not delivering up all his gold, was con- 
signed while they were lighting the fire into 
the hands of a Franciscan, who exhorted 
him to die a Christian, and promised him he 
should go to heaven. ** What! will the 
Spaniards go to heaven too?*' said the Ca- 
cique. ** Yes to be sure," answered the 
friar. ** Ah ! if it be so, let me not go 
there," replied the prince. 



LXII. FLORIDA. 



Admiral Celigny, in the reign of Charles 
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the Ninib, being desirous of establishing the 
Protestant religion in America, sent several 
Huguenot families to Florida to form a colo- 
ny« The Spaniards some time after cap- 
tured the place, and bung up all the French 
they found on the trees, with a label affixed 
to each, importing that *^ they had been 
hanged, not as Frenchmen, but as heretics." 
Soon afterwards the Chevalier de Gourges, a 
native of Gascony, having put himself Ht the 
head of a number of pirates to endeavour 
to recover Florida, made himself master of 
a Spanish fort, and in bis turn hung up all 
the prisoners, taking care to affix a label also 
toeachy signifying, ** that they had been 
hanged, not as Spaniards, but as robbers and 
infidels.'* And now the unhappy natives 
of America began to sec the European de- 
spoilers revenge their cause by mutually 
destroying each other; a consolation they 
have very frequently enjoyed. 
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LXIII. MISSISIPI SCHEME. 



After the death of Louis the Fourteenth, 
Law^ a Scotchman, a very extraordinary 
person, many of whose schemes had proved 
useless and others hurtful to the nation, 
made the French believe that Louisiana pro- 
duced as much gold as Peru, and that it 
would soon be able to supply as great a 
quantity of silk as China. This was the 
first epocha of Law's famous scheme called 
the M issisipi scheme. Several colonists were 
sent to that country, and a plan was drawn 
of a magnificent and regular city, to be 
built there, and named New Orleans, The 
settlers almost all perished for want, and the 
city was confined to a few paltry houses. 
Perhaps one day, when France shall have a 
million or two of inhabitants more than she 
may know what to do with, it may be of 
great advantage to her to people Louisiana. 
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LXIV. THE FlUST VOYAGE MOXIKU THE 

WORLD. 

• 

Thifi mixture of greatness and boibaritr 
ftlln un with Htirprise and indignation. The 
tiXploitN of the conquerors of America are 
i^tttinrxl with Hcenes of horror; but the glory 
of ColutnbuH in unsullied. Such is tbe^o- 
ry aU) of Map^alhaens, commonly called 
IVfaffellan, who tirst undertook to sail round 
thi! iflole; and of Sebastian Cabot, who first 
(icrformed this great voyage, which in our 
dayN hull ccaftcd to be so surprising. 

It wan in tlie year 1519, at the beginning 
of the Spanish conquests in America, and in 
th« midst of the great successes of the Por- 
tuguese in Asia and Africa, that Magellan 
discovcrrrd, for the crown of Spain, the 
mtreight known by his name, through which 
he entered the South Sea, and sailing from 
west to east, found out those islands which 
we at present call the Ladrone islands. 

These Ladrone islands lying near the line, 
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demand our particular attention. TTie in- 
habitants knew not what fire was, and indeed 
that element would have been altogether 
useless to them, as they live wholly upon 
fruits, which their land- produces in great 
abundance, especially cocoa, sago (which 
is much superior to rice), and a kind of paste 
or dough, that has the taste of the best bread, 
and is formed in a pod or shell, on the top of 
a large tree. It is said that these people 
commonly live to the age of an hundred and 
twenty; the same has been said of the na- 
tives of Brazil. These islanders, when first 
discovered, seemed to be neither wild nor 
cruel ; nor did they want for any of the con- 
veniences which were necessary for their 
subsistehce. Their houses were built of the 
planks of cocoa-trees, formed for the pur- 
pose with great industry, and were neat 
and regular ; their gardens were laid out 
with great art; and they were, perhaps, the 
happiest and most innocent people upon 
earth: nevertheless, the Portuguese called 
their country Isloas de los Ladrones, or the 
Island of Thieves, because those people, 

VOL, IV. F 
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through simplicity, happened to eat ^me of 
their ship-provisions. There was no more 
religion amongst thera than amongst the 
Hottentots, or many othet of the African 
and American nations : but beyond these 
islands, towards the Moluccas, there are 
others where the Mahometan religion was 
introduced in the time of the caliphs. The 
Mahometans had sailed thither through tb6 
Indian Sea, and the Christians came through 
the South Sea. Had the Arabians known 
the use of the compass, they were the only 
people to have discovered America, as lying 
in the very tract; but their navigation never 
^extended farther than the Isle of Mindanao, 
to the west of the Manillas. This vast clus- 
ter of islands was inhabited by different spe- 
cies of men, some white, some black, some 
olive, and some red or copper coloured. Na- 
ture has been always found to vary more in 
hot climates than in those to the northward. 
This Magellan was a Portuguese, who had 
been refused an addition of six crowns to his 
pay. This refusal determined him to enter 
into the service of Spain, and to investigate 
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« passage Iby the way of America, in ordev 
to share the possessions of the Portuguese in 
Asia. Accordingly, after his death, the rest 
of the crew made a settlement at Tidor^ the 
ehief of the Molucca islands, which produced 
the richest spices. 

The Portuguese, astonished to find the 
Spaniards in that country, could not con- 
ceive how they got thither by the eastern 
sea, when the Portuguese vessels were all 
obliged to sail from the west. They were 
far from suspecting that the Spaniards had 
made part of a voyage round the globe. A 
new geography was therefore w^uiting to 
settle the difference betwixt the two nations^ 
and ta amend the decree passed by the court 
of Rome upon their pretensions and the 
bounds of their discoveries. 

It is proper to observe, that when the ce-^ 
lebrated prince Don Henry began to extend 
the limits ef the universe, tbe Portuguese 
desired the Pope would grant them possess 
noil of all they should discover. The -cus- 
torn still subsisted of asking kingdoms of the 
haly See, ever since Gr^ory VII. had daioi* 

ri2 
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ed the right of bestowing them : by this step^ 
they thought to guard against any foreign 
usurpation, and to render religion instru-. 
mental in strengthening their new settle- 
ments. Several pontiffs therefore confirmed 
the rights acquired by the crown of Portugal, 
which indeed they could not take from them. 

At a time when the Spaniards began to 
settle in America, Pope Alexander VI. di- 
vided the American and Asiatic new worlds 
into two parts: all the east of the Azores was 
to belong to Portugal ; all to the west was given 
to Spain : the limits of those respective rights 
were marked by a line on the globe, which 
was called the line of partition. Magellan's 
voyage disconcerted the Pope's division. 
The Ladrone, the Philippine, and the Mo- 
lucca islands, were eastward of the Portu- 
guese discoveries. There was therefore a 
necessity for drawing another line. And 
here I cannot help asking which of the two 
is the most extraordinary — the discovery of 
so many countries, or the privilege assumed 
by the bishops of Rome, of giving them to 
whom they thought proper ? 

All those lines were again broke through 
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when the Portuguese landed in Brasil ; nei- 
ther were they more respected by the French, 
or by the English, who afterwards made set- 
tlements in North America. The English, 
it is true, have only gleaned after the rich 
harvests of the Spaniards ; however, they 
have established very considerable colonies 
in that part of tlie world. 

One unhappy effect resulting from all 
these discoveries and transplantations has 
been, that our trading nations have endea- 
voured to destroy each other in America and 
in Asia, as often as a war has broke out be- 
tween them in Europe. They have alter- 
nately ruined their infant colonies. The 
design of the first voyages was to unite all 
nations ; the intent of our late expeditions 
has been to exterminate one another at the 
furthest extremity of the earth. 

It is a very great problem, whether Europ6 
has been benefited by the discovery of Ame - 
rica. There is no doubt but the Spaniards at 
first drew immense riches from thence; birt 
their country has been depopulated, and this 
treasure being shared at length among other 
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natiom, the ancient equality is aguh restorecL 
The price of provisions has every wfaeiein- 
creased; so that in reality nobodj has been a 
gainer. The question therefor^ is^ wfa^her 
cochineal and the Peruvian bark ave of soi- 
licient value to compensate the loss <^ sa 
great a number of mca. 



tXV. BUCeANSXRS OF AMERICA*^ 

About the y^av 1625, cectain adventarers 
from France and England landed at the same 
time on one of the Caribbee islands^ called 
St. Christopher by the Spaniards^ who al- 
ways gave the name of some saint to eveiy 
place they in traded ^ and butchered the na^ 
tives in the name of that saint. These new- 
comers found themselves obliged, notwitV 
standing the natural antipathy of the two 
nations^ to unite together against* the Spa* 
niards, who, being masters^of all the neigh- 
bouring; islands as well as, of the continent^ 
soon came upon them with a force greatly 
superior to theirs. The French chief made 
his escape,, and returned back ta France : 
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tbe Engli^ commander capitulated: the 
most iiesplute of both French and English 
got pver to the island of St. Domingo by the 
help of their barks, and fixed their residence 
in an inaccessible part of that islai^d, sur- 
rounded by rocks. There they built some 
small cano#s resembling those of the Ame- 
rican Indians, and made tliemselves masters 
of the Island of Tortaga; whither several 
Normans went over to join them, as they did 
in the twelfth century to make the conquest 
of Apulia, and that of England in the tenth* 
These people met with all the vicissitudes 
of good and bad fortune that must naturally 
attend a set of lawless adventurers, ase^par- 
bled together from Normandy and England 
in the gulph of Mexico. 

Cromwell, in 1655, fitted out a fleet which 
took the island of Jamaica from the Spa« 
Biardt. This expedition would not have 
succeeded but for the assistance of these- 
.Buecaneers. They attacked all nations in- 
discriminately, and being more taken up 
,with tbe search after plunder than the care 
^defending themselves, they suffered the 
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Spaniards to make themselTes masters of t&e 
island of Tortuga during one of their cruizes. 
However, they soon recovered it again, and 
the French ministry were obliged to appoint 
the person whom they chose governor of 
the isjand. They infested all the gulph of 
Mexico, and had lurking placet in several 
of the little islands thereabouts. The name 
they assumed at that time was that of Bro^ 
thersjpf i/ie Coast, Stowed in a heap in a 
pitiful canoe that a single shot from a great 
gun or the least gale of wind would have 
destroyed, they boldly boarded Spanisli 
ships of the largest burthen, and frequently 
made them their own. They knew no other 
Jaw but that . of equally distributing the 
share of the spoils^ no other religion bat 
that of nature,* and even from that they fre- 
quently deviated in an abominable manner.' 
They had it not in their power to steal 
wives for themselves, as history tells us th« 
companions.of Romulus did ; but they pro- 
cured a hundred young women to be sent 
them from France : this number, however, 
was far from being sufficient to keep up so»- 
ciety, which was now become so numerous ;. 
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two Buccaneers thet efore cast dice for one 
woman^ and he that won martied her. 

Upon the whole, these people seemed 
formed rather- to destroy than to foimd a 
state. They performed unheard-of exploits^ 
and were guilty of the most shocking cruel- 
ties. One of them (named the Olonesc^ 
from the island of Olonne, his birth-place,) 
Tentured into the port of the Havannah with 
a single canoe, and cut out from thence an 
armed frigate. Upon examining oiie of 
the prisoners on board, the njan confessed 
that this frigate was fitted out purposely to 
sail in search of him, and, if possible, to 
take and hang him ; adding further, that he 
himself was to have been his executioner. 
On hearing this, the Olonese without fur- 
ther delay ordered the fellow to be hung up, 
cut off the heads of all the other prisoners 
with his own hand,, and drank their blood. 

This Olonese and one of his companions, 
named Le Basque, marched at the head of 
five hundred Buccaneers as far as Venezola^ 
in the bay of Honduras, where they . de- 
stroyed two considerable towns with fire and 
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iwovdy and returned loaded with bootj* 
This succeM enabled them to equip the tcs- 
iek which had been ta^en by their canoes 
with cannon and all other neceMaries; so 
that they boheld tt^emi^elYes on a sndd^ be- 
come a maritime po wer, and en the point of 
being great conquerors. 

Morgan^ an Englishman, who has kfta 
famous name behind him, put himself at 
the head of a thoutiand Buccaneers^ partly 
of his own nation, and partly Normans, 
Bretons^ and natives of Saintonge and 
Bttsquoi with whom he undertook to get pos- 
session of Porto-Bcllo, the magazine of the 
riohos of Spain I a city of great strength, 
and defended by a number of cannon and 
a oonsiderable garrison. Morgan arrived 
before it without any artillery, scaled the 
walls of tlie citadci in spite of the enemyV 
firO| and notwithstanding the most obstinate 
resistance made himself master of it. By 
this successful temerity he obliged the city 
to purchase its ransom of him for a million 
of piastres *• Some time afterwards, hav- 
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ing^ had tbe boldnesa to land on %he Jf^mua 
of Panama, in tbe midst of the .l^poni^h^ 
Stoops, he forced bis way to the aiK^ientcitjr 
of Panama^ carried off all the treasiiH'eB 
lodged there^ burnt the city to tbe grounds 
and returned to Jamaica victorious anil 
loaded with riches. TIhs maii:,'^who wa^ 
only tbe son of a poor countryman in ^ngf- 
land, might hare erected a kingdom to bio^ 
jelf in America; bu^ after all his estplpitai^ 
he ended his days in prison at London^ 

The French Buccaneers^ whose pliace of 
retreat was sometimes among the rocks of 
St. Domingo, and at others in tbe island of 
Tortuga, fitted out ten armed boats, .and i 
with about twelve hundred men,i, w^Qt and 
^attacked Vera^Cruz; an. undertaking a&. 
great as if twelve hundred, men^ from Biscay 
should come and lay siege to .Bourdewx: 
with ten boats. However^ they topk tbe- 
place by storm,, and brought Away five mil- 
lions in specie and about fifteen huudredi 
slaves. At length, emboldened by several 
successful enterprises of this kind,. tbey de*> 
tesmiaedy both FcenchcandEngUsh^tOr^ter 
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the Sonth Sea, and make tbemselfres masters 
of Pern. No Frenchman had at that time 
erer seen the South Sea^ and there was no 
■way to get to it but by crossing the moun- 
tains of the Isthmus of Panama, or by sailing 
all along the coast of South America, and 
passing the Streights of Magellan, to which 
they were all of them strangers. However, 
they divided themselves into two parties, 
and set out at the same time in the two dif- 
ferent routes. 

Those who crossed the Isthmus plundered 
and destroyed all that came in their way, 
and at length arriving on the borders of the 
South Sea, made themselves masters of some 
barks they found in the harbours, and waited 
the arrival of their companions, who were 
to pass the Streights of Magellan. These 
•latter, who were almost all of them French, 
after having undergone adventures as roman- 
tic as their enterprise, were not able to get 
to Peru through the Streights, being blown 
back by tempests which drove them upon 
the coast of Africa, where they landed, and 
plundered all the inhabitants along shore^ 
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In the mean time, those yfbo bad got to 
the South Sea across the Isthmus, baying 
only open boats to sail in, were pursued by 
the Spanish fleet from Peru, In this predi- 
cament one of their companions, who com- 
manded a kind of canoe with about fifty men 
on board, made the best of his way into the 
gulph of California, where he got on shore 
and remained four years; he afterwards re- 
turned back through the South Sea ; in his 
passage took a ship with five hundred thou- 
sand piastres on board, passed the Streights 
of Magellan, and arrived safe at Jamaica 
with his booty. 

The others returned back to the Isthmus, 
loaded with gold and precious stones. The 
Spanish troops assembled on all sides, and 
pursued them. This obliged them to cross 
the Isthmus in its widest part, and to march 
round about for the space of three hundred 
leagues ; whereas there are not above eighty 
in a right line from the place where they 
were to that they were going to. In their 
journey they were frequently stopped by 
cataracts, which they were obliged to descend 
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in machines made like « tub. Tliey bad at 
once to contend with hunger, the dements^ 
and their enemies the Spaniards* At length 
however they reached the North Sea, with 
the gold and precious stones they had been 
able to preserve. Their number by this 
time was reduced to less than five hundred. 
The retreat of the ten thousand Greeks will 
he always more famous in history, but cer- 
tainly is not to be compared with this« 

If these adventurers could have been all 

united under one chief, they might have 

formed a very considerable state tn America. 

They were indeed only a gang of robbers, 

but what other name can we give to the 

^nerality of conquerors i The enterprises 

of the Buccaneers were chiefly confined to 

4loing the Spaniards as much hurt as these 

had formerly done to the American natives. 

'Some of them returned home to their own 

countries to enjoy their riches in peace, 

others died of the excesses occasioned by 

those riches, and a great many were soon 

Teduced to their original indigence. The 

^vemmenta of f ranee and England ^ceased 
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ko countenance or protect them when they 
had no longer any occasion for their assist- 
anccy and at present nothing remains of 
these piratical heroes but the remembrance' 
of their valour and cruelty. 

It is to them that France is indebted for 
one half of the island of St. Domingo ; and 
it was by their arms that she was maintained 
in possession of it during the time of their 
cruises. 

In 1757 they reckoned thirty thousand 
persons in that part of St. Domingo belong- 
ing to the French, besides a hundred thou- 
sand slaves, blacks, and mulattoes, who work 
in the several plantations of sugar, cocoa, 
and indigo, and who sacrifice their lives and 
healths to please those new-acquired wants 
and appetites which were unknown to our 
forefathers. We send for these Negroes to 
the coast of Guinea, and to the Gold and 
Ivory coasts. I do not know what the pre- 
sent price may be^ but about thirty years 
ago a good Negro could be bought for fifty 
livres, which is about five times less than 
what we pay for a fat ox. We tell them 
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with one breath that they are men likens, 
and that they are redeemed by the blood of 
a God wlio was crucified for them ; and the 
next we set them to work like beasts of bur- 
then, and feed them worse. If they attempt • 
to make their escape we cut off one of their 
legs, and after having supplied its place 
with a wooden one, we make them turn a 
sugar-mill by hand; and yet, after all this, 
we pretend to talk of the law of nations! 

The little islands of Martinico and Gua- 
daloupe, which the French began to culti- 
vate in 1735, yield the same commodities as 
St. Domingo. These islands, and the events 
that have happened in them, are mere points 
in the history of the universe : but, after 
all, these countries, though hardly percep-, 
tible in the map of the world, have produced 
in France an annual circulation of near sixty 
millions of livres in merchandise. This 
trade does not enrich a country ; far from it; 
for it is the cause of many shipwrecks, and 
the loss of a number of lives ; therefore it 
certainly cannot be looked upon as a real 
good ; but as mankind have made new wants 
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for themselves, it prevents the Icingdom 
¥rom purchasing at a dear rate from foreign- 
lers a superfluity that is by this means be- 
icome a necessary. 



LXVI. WILLIAM PENN. 

Pensylvania is a country differing from 
the rest of the world by the singular man- 
ners of its inhabitants. This country re- 
tjeived its name and laws in the year 1680 
from one William Penn, the head of a new 
sect which have very improperly been called 
"Quakers. This was not an usurped power, 
as were most of those invasions which we 
have seen both in the old and new world. 
Penn purchased these lands of the real na- 
tives, and thus became a lawful propnetor. 
The Christian doctrine which he carried 
along with him there, differs as much from 
that acknowledged in every other part of 
Europe, as his colony does from every other 
colony. He and his companions professed 
the same simplicity and equality Avliich pre- 
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vailed among the pi'imitive disciples of 
Christ ; they knew no other religious tenets 
but those nvhich he himself taught, and 
which are all confined to the love of God ^ncj 
our fellow creatures. They did not admit 
baptism, because Christ baptised no one; 
they had no priests, because Christ himself 
was the only teacher and pastor of his first 
disciples. I am here performing only the 
duty of a faithful historian, and shall thercr 
fore further add, that if Penn and his fol- 
lowers erred in their theology, (that iiieJ^- 
haustible source of misfortunes and disputes,) 
they at least excelled all other people in the 
strictness of their morals. Though situated 
in the midst of twelve small nations, whopa 
we term savages, they never had the least 
dispute with any of them ; on the contrary, 
they were induced to consider Penn as their 
father and arbitrator. Penn and his primi- 
tive followers, who are called Quakers, but 
to whom we ought to give no other title than 
that of the Just, made it a mtaxiim never to 
go to war with any one, nor to law with each 
other. They had no judges amongst them. 
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hxtt only arbitrators, who accommodated all 
difierences in Jaw in an amicable manner, 
and without expense. They had no phy- 
isicians, for they were a sober people, and 
•consequently did not stand in need of them, 
Pensyhrania was for a long time without 
soldiers, till the English government, while 
at war with France, sent some regiments 
over for the defence of this country. Take 
away the name of Quakers, and that barba- 
rous and disagreeable habit of throwing 
their bodies into a variety of ridiculous con- 
vulsions in their religious assemblies, and it 
inust be confessed that there is not a more 
renerable society of men in the world* 
Their colony is as flourishing as their man- 
ners are pure. Philadelphia (or the city of 
the Brethren), which is their capital, is one of 
the most beautiful cities in the universe ; and 
in the year 1740 the province of Pensylva- 
nia contained upwards of a hundred and 
eighty thousand souls. But the inhabitants 
are not all of them Qaakers ; one half of 
them consisting of Germans, Swedes, and 
«ther nations, who altogether form seven- 
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t/sen different religions. The Quakers, wte 
liave the chief government, treat ail these 
.strangers as their brethren. 



LXVII. QUAKERS AND JESUITS CONTRASTED. 

The Quakers of North America and tk 
Jesuits of Paraguay have exhibited a nevi 
spectacle to i;he world. The former hav< 
softened the rugged manners of the savage 
bordering on Pensylvania, they have woi 
them to instruction by the m^re force of tx, 
ximpley without making any attempt upoi 
their liberties, and have procured them ne^ 
conveniences of life, by bringing them ac 
quainted with trade : the latter have in 
4eed made use of religion to deprive th 
inhabitants of Paraguay of their liberties 
but, on the other hand^ they have civilize 
them, have taught them to be industrious 
and have succeeded in governing a vas 
"Country in the same manner as a convent i 
governed in Europe. Upon inquiry it wi! 
i>e found that the Quakers have acted th 
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jasAy\ and tbe Jesuits the most politi- 
. The former considered the attempt 
duce their neighbours under subjection 
le light of a crime ; the latter m^de a 
e of subduing savages by mildness and 
action^ 



^rilU BEVERAGE OF IMMORTALITY. 

strange opinion prevailed in the thir- 
:h century in China, that there was a 
;t to render man immortal. A sort of 
ks, like our alchymists> boasted of their 
5 able to compose a liquor which they 
d the beverage of immortality. This 
the subject of a thousand fables which 
spread Asia;, and have been taken for 
history. It is said that several of the 
lese emperors expended immense sums 
his receipt; which is* just as if the Ori- 
is believed that our European kings ever 
B a serious inquiry after the fountain of 
h, as well known in the ancient Gallic 
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vomances as the cap of immortality in tfie 
oriental tides» 



hXlX» A HINT TO CONaUEHOllS. 

A poor Persian ^oman complained to 
MahmoudyGreat Cham of Tartary, who con- 
qujBred Persia in the tenth century, against 
a person Yiho murdered her onl}^ sou in the 
Province of Yrac, in Persia. *^ How would 
you have one do justice at such a ddstunceT^ 
said the prince. " And why then did you 
conquer when you cannot govern at^ such a 
distance ?'' replied the distracted mother^. 



LXX& D£Y OF ALGIERS^ 

The Dey of Algiers said to an Englisli 
consul who was complaining to him of some 
prizes his Corsairs had made, *' You shouM 
never complain to the captain of a gang that 
you have been robbed.^' 
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LXXI. TIBERIUS AND PHILIP THE SECOND. 

They who have compared Philip the 
Second to Tiberius were certainly stran- 
gers to both. Besides, when Tiberius led 
the Roman legions into the field he was 
at their head ; but Philip was at his devo- 
tion in a chapel, between two capuchin 
friars, while tlie prince of Savo}'^, and that 
same Count d'Egraont whom he afterwards 
beheaded, won the battle of St. Quintin. 
Tiberius was neither superstitious nor a 
hypocrite ; but Philip oftentimes held a cru- 
cifix in his hand while he was commanding: 
thcf massacre of his subjects. There is no 
resemblance between the debauchery of the 
Roman and the voluptuousness of the Spa- 
niard. Even the dissimulation which formed 
the characteristic of both, seems to have been 
different ; that of Tiberius appears to have 
been more crafty, that of Philip more sul- 
len. We must distinguish between speak* 
ing in order to deceive, and keeping silence 
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in order to be impenetrable. Both appeair^ 
to have had a cool, studied cruelty: buc: 
have not many other princes, and persons in 
a public station merited the same reproach.^ 



J.XXII. QUEEN Elizabeth's letter to 

THE BISHOP OF ELY. 

The following famous letter from Queen 
Kli^^uhcth to u bishop of Ely* ought to be 
rend by the princes of every country, and 
more piurticularly by tlie bishops : 

" Proud Prelate, 
. '' I understand 3'ouare backward ia com* 
plying with ynxr agreement; but I would 
have you know tlial I who made you what 
you arcy can unmake you ; and if you do 



* Th'j bishop, it seems, had promised the Queen to 
exchange some part of the land belonging to the See for 
an equivalent, and did to ; but it was in ewiufutnti of 
Ihii letter*. 
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1 fulfil your agreement fortkwithy by 
-d I will immediately unfrock you. 
*^ Yours as you demean yourself, 

^* Elizabeth." 



JLXXIIK EARL OF £SS£2C 



iTost people imagine that Queen Eliza- 
h put the Earl of Essex to death merely 
DUgh a fit of jealousy; and. what makes. 
m think so is, their having read so in a 
y or romance ; but even the least smat- 
3r in history must know that the queen 
J then in her sixty-eighth year, that the 
1 of Essex had headed an open insurrec* 
I encouraged by the queen's advanced 
: ; in a word,, that he and his accomplices 
•e condemned by his peers. 



LXXIV. MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS.. 

The softness of Mary's heart was the 
rce of ail her misfortunes. An Italian. 
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musiciaii named David Rizzio bad got too 
far into ber good graces; be played et- 
tremely wdl on several instruments, and 
sang an agreeable bass. This, by the way, 
IS a proof that the Italians had already a 
superior taste fyr music, and practised their 
art in the several courts of Europe, for the 
IV hole band of musicians at the court of Scot- 
land were Italians. A stronger proof that 
foreign courts employ every agent that has 
credit to serve them, is David Rizzio's hav- 
ing been pensionary to the Pope. This man 
contiibuted greatly to the queen's marriage, 
and afterwafds put her out of conceit with 
her husband. Darnly finding himself to be 
only a nominal king, despised by his wif^, 
exasperated, and jealous, went up by the 
back stairs, attended by armed men, and 
entered the queen's apartment, where she 
was at supper with Rizzio and one of her 
favourite women ; they overturned the ta- 
ble, and killed Rizzio in the queen's pre- 
sence, who in vain endeavoured to screen 
him. At that time she was five months gone 
with child, and the sight of naked swordis 
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Stained with blood made an impression on 
her, which was communicated to the fruit of 
her woidbu Her son James the l^xth, king 
ef England and Scotland, who was 1)orn 
four months after this event, trembled all 
his life at the sight of a naked sword, in» 
sjHte of every endeavour to surmount this 
disposition of his organs : such is the force 
ef nature, and so powerful does it act by- 
secret ways.. 



KXXV. THE CONSTABLE DE MONTMORENCY.. 

The venerable Consteble de Montmorency 
when mortally wounded at the battle of St.. 
Dennis, in his last moments was asked by 
Ms confessor ^^ If he knew ho^V to die?'^ 
Me rose up on his couch , and answered 
firmly, " Db you think I have lived four- 
score years without knowing how to die one^ 
qaartefi^of an hour?" 
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LXVI. HEmiY THE FOURTH OF FRA 

Henry the fourth^ after gaining the b 
of Arques in the neighboarbood ef Die 
with only five thousand men, over the ] 
of Mayenne's army, which was twentj 
thousand strong,, wrote the following 1 
to his favourite general the Marqjai 
Crillon, who was to have joined him oi 
morning of battle. 

^* Go and hang yourself, my brave Cri 
for we have carried the day at Arques, 
you were not tkere : I regret much, my fr 
that you do not share my laurels. Ai 
believe me, I love you most sincerely.' 

He fought the famous battleof I vri ag 
the confederates commanded by the Du 
Mayenne, and against the Spaniards 
were greatly superior in numbers, in 
lery, and in every thing requisite for t 
taining a considerable army ; he gainec 
battle in the same manner as he gained 
of Arques^ by breaking into the ene 
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tanks through a forest of spears; posterity 
will for ever remember these words of his:: 
^* If you lose your colours, remember to rally 
round my white feathers, you will be sure to 
find them in the rimd to honour and glo- 
ty. Save the Frenchmen," he cried out, 
when his victorious troops were bearing 
down the enemy. He did no^ lose a mo- 
ment after the battle, but like a wise general 
pursued his advantage. His army followed 
him with joy, and even received re-inforce- 
ments. But after all, he had not fifteen 
thousand men ; with these few troops he be* 
sieged Paris, which at that time contained 
two hundred and twenty thousand souls. 
He would certainly have taken it by famine, 
had not he himself, out of too great com«> 
.passion permitted the besiegers to feed the 
iesieged. In vain did his generals in com- 
pliance with his orders, issue out prohibit 
tions upon pain of death not to sell provi* 
sions to the Parisians; the soldiers them- 
selves supplied them for money. One day 
when they were leading two country fel- 
lows to be hanged up as an example for 
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carrying some cartloads of bread to the bftck 
gate of the city, Henry met them in the 
way to his quarters, upon which they flung 
themselves on their knees, and protested to 
him, that they liad only this method of 
getting a livelihood. ** Go your ways ia 
peace,*^ said the king to them, giving them 
instantly all the money he had about him. 
'" Henry of Beam," added he, " is poor, 
if be had more he would give it you." It is 
impossible for a generous heart to read such 
passages without shedding tears of adminu 
tion and tenderness. Philip the' Second r$ent 
the Duke of Parma with a very numerous 
army to the relief of Paris.: Henry hastened 
to give him battle. Every one must have 
heard of the letter he wrote from the inlend- 
■ed field of battle to Gabrielle d'EstrSe, whoni 
her royal lover will ever render famoua in 
■story, ^* If I die, my last thought will be 
on God, and the last but one on you." The 
Duke of Parma however refused to fight 
him ; his object was to relieve Paris, and not 
to fight. Henry soon after raised the siege, 
prevented the Duke from making conquests,. 
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followed bim close to the frontiers of Picar«> 
dy, and obliged bim to retire to Flanders. 

An ambassador being surprised^ spoke to 
the king concerning the familiarity with 
which bis officers pressed round him at the 
levee^ so as hardly to leave room for bis ma- 
jesty; ** Thisis nothing at all," said the king, 
** they press round me much closer in time 
of battle," The ambassadors of his enemy 
Philip the Second left Paris the very day 
that he made his entry into that city, with- 
out having the least insult offered their per* 
sons ; the king, as he saw them passing by a 
window where he was standing, called out 
to them: " Gentlemep, pray give my com* 
pliments to your master, but I desire you 
never to come here again." 

At the first meeting Henry called of the 
States General, to consult them on the exi* 
gences of the State, he made the following 
speech, which is still engraven on the heart 
of every good citizen who is acquainted 
with the history of his country : " Already 
by the protection of Heaven, by the coun- 
sels of my faithful servants, and by the sword 
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T>f my brave nobility, between whom 
my princes I make no distinction, the a; 
'lution of Gentleman being our noblest 
have I drawn this State out of servhod* 
ruin. I would most willingly restore 
itn torinrr vigour and hi«rtre, and tha 
KJiould partake of this second glory a 
Imvc nliuTcd the fir^. I have not callei 
together UH my predecessors used to d 
(ibligu you blindly to approve my will 
to takt ymir opinion j to follow it^ and i 
wj/self under your direction. This is 
Nohiom comes into the heads of kings, 
<|Ut*r()rH, or grey beards; but the love 1 
my poople enables me to do every t 
<uul to look upon it as honourable." 
c'lotpu^nre of the heart from a hero, is gi 
Huporior to all the harangues of antiquil 

Some of the courtiers of this b< 
]M'inco, wish'nig to prevail on him to p 
the author of a severe satire against 
** No, no,'' said he, *"* I could not ta 
on my conscience to trouble a mai 
itlling the truthV 

When the parliament that had he 



vessrons at Tours, during the civil disturb- 
ances of the confederates, came to pay ho- 
mage to the king. ** Sirs," said he, " I 
beseech you to cherish no Temembrance of 
what hath passed ; / have forgotten and for- 
given the injuries done to myself; I exhort 
you to bury in oblivion those which y(?M have 
received.^' 

When the Admiral de Villiers, who had 
held out many places against Henry, ap- 
peared at court, the king seemed to have 
forgotten all the past by the favourable re- 
ception he gave him. The admiral having 
thrown himself at the feet of his royal master, 
" Monsieur VAmirel^'^ said Henry, tenderly 
embracing him, and mortified at that atti- 
tude, ** Such submission is due only t« 
God.^ 

Henry, who knew the full value of cou- 
rage, had a particular esteem for brave men. 
He caused to be enrolled in his body guards 
a soldier who had fought against him at the 
battle of Coutras, and who bad given him 
some dangerous wounds; the king made him 
prisoner, but his intrepidity was ever present 
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to his memory. He showed him one d 
the Marechal d'Estrees, and said 
an air of complacency, ^^ This is the 1 
fellow who wounded me at the batt 
Coutras.'* 

When eight gentlemen of Picardy, v 
faces were much marked with the w( 
they received in his service, were introc 
to him: '' I am delighted to see them,' 
Henry, ** but I would much rather see 
who put them in that condition." 

Whenever this prince gave his wor 
always added * * an the faith of a gentlcm 

Henry, one day presenting the Man 
de Biron to Cardinal Aldobrandin, s 
these words so flattering to Biron: • 
Lord Cardinal, this is Marechal de B 
whom I am happy to present both tc 
friends and my enemies^ 

Henry the Third had given Crillon the 
name of Brave ; Henry the Fourth n 
called him any thing but " Brave 
Braves.^"* This illustrious general bein 
the king's closet, where his Majesty was 
versing with several courtiers and foi 
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ministers, the discourse turned upon the 
praises of great warriors; " Gentlemen^^ 
said the king, laying his hand upon Crillon's 
shoulder, " Here is the first warrior in the 
worlds — ** Sire," replied Crillon hastily, 
with that impetuosity which was so peculiar 
to him, ** you have uttered a falshood, it is 
you who are the^r^^,- I am only the second.^"^ 

Henry, speaking of his bosom friend Les- 
diguieres, said: ** I wish I had as many Les- 
<liguieres as there are grains in a pomegra- 
nate. He is a creature of my own ; he never 
had any other master but myself; he first 
cat brown bread as I did, and now eats 
white." 

The same prince being at a hunting match 
in the Venddmois, and separated from his 
attendants, met a countryman sitting at thfe 
foot of a tree, ** What are you doing there ?" 
said Henry to him. ** Waiting to see the king 
pass by ^^ replied the peasant. " If thou wilt 
mount upon the crupper of my horse,'* ad- 
ded the monarch, " I will conduct thee to 
a place where thou shalt see him at thy 
ease." The peasant mounted, and while they 
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were on their way, asked how be sImm 
able to distinguish the king ? ^^ Thon ne 
look only at him who shall have his h 
while all the rest are bareheaded.** 
king rejoined the chace, and all the Ion 
luted him. " Well," said he to the pea 
** which is tlie king?'* — ** Sir," replic 
rustic, ^^ it must be either you or I, foi 
we two have our bats on." 

This prince h^th been taxed with 
somewhat too saving, but it was on 
those who were ignorant that a king h 
u steward for his subjects, or who rated 
own services at too high a price. I 
was informed of these reproaches. " 
accused," said he, one day, '' of 
stingy, yet I do three things not j 
akin to avarice, / make war, I make 
and I buiUiy 

He had nominated to be a knight o 
Holy Ghost a certain courtier, who ha 
tained the honour at the solicitation c 
Duke of Nevers. The custom is, that the 
didate, when receiving the collar of the c 
«hall repeat the words, ** Domine^ noti 
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dtgnuSj Lord, I am not worthy the new blue 
riband." Having pronounced these words, 
the king said to him, " I know that very 
well ; and therefore would not have given it 
to you but for the entreaties of my cousin 
of Nevers." 

This good prince loved pleasantry, and 
willingly allowed it in the companions of 
his victories. Walking one day in the envi- 
rons of Paris, he stopped, and putting his 
head between his legs, said, looking at the 
city, " Ah! how many cuckolds' nests." A 
courtier did the same thing and cried, 
** Sire, I see the Louvre." 

Notwithstanding the many noble deeds of 
Henry, it is but too true that he was neither 
known nor esteemed during his life time. 
The same spirit which gave rise to so many 
attempts to assassinate him, constantly ex- 
cited the Catholic faction against him, and 
his necessary change of religion lost him the 
esteem of the Protestants. His wife, who 
did not love him, loaded him with domestic 
uneasiness; even his mistress the Marchion- 
ess d'Entragues conspired against him^ and! 

Ha 
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the bitterest satire against his probiti 
manners was the work of his near rel 
the Princess of Conti. In a word, i 
not till being assassinated, that he be 
dear to tlie nation. The Memoirs o 
Duke de Sully displayed his many an 
qualities^ and made liis f^iilings appea 
cusable. The more the history of his 
was studied, the more his memory wj 
vered. 



LXXVII. GENERAL LUDLOW. 

General Ludlow, who examined the p 
of Charles the First w^hen they Avere s 
by tlie Parliament, asserts, that he s 
letter, signed Charles Bex, in which 
monarch ordered Sir John Pennington 
commanded the squadron, to follow in 
respect the orders of the king of F 
while he should be before Rochelle,^ a 
sink every English ship the Captaii 
which should be unwilling to obey bin 
any thing could justify the cruelty 
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which the Engrlish afterwards treated the 
king, it would be that letter. 



LXXVIII. JAMES THE FIRST. 

This king's eloquence only served to ex- 
cite the severity of criticism, nor did his sub- 
jects pay all that justice to his erudition 
which he thought it deserved. Henry the 
Fourth used to call him Master James^ nor 
did his own subjects give him more flatter- 
ing titles. In one of his speeches to both 
houses he made use of these words: ** I 
have piped unto you, and you have not 
danced ; I have mourned, and you have not 
lamented." Thus bringing his prerogative 
into question by idle speeches, which were 
but ill-received, he seldom obtained the sub- 
sidies he demanded. His profusion and his 
wants obliged him, like a great many other 
princes, to make a sale of dignities and titles, 
for which the vanity of mankind pays dear. 
He created two hundred baronets, each of 
whom paid two thousand pounds for this 
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trifling hoBOur. Their whole privilege 
sisted in having the precedency of knij 
but neither of them could sit in the H 
of Lords, and the rest of the nation hac 
a slight opinioa of this new title. \ 
alienated the minds of the English from 
more than any thing else was bis giving 
self up to favourites. 



LXILIX. GUNPOWTWER PLOT. 

In the beginning of James's reign 
formed one of the most horrid plots 
ever entered into the human imagina 
All other conspiracies, the effects o] 
venge, of politics^ of the barbarity of 
wars, or even of fanaticism itself, are 
thing ta compare to the gunpowder 
The Roman Catholics of England ha 
expected more indulgence from the 
than he was inclined to show them, son 
this persuasion, possessed with that i 
rage and that melancholy gloom w 
prompt men to the most flagitious cri 
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determined to make their religion predomi** 
Date in England by cutting off at one blow 
the king, the royal family, and all the peers 
of the realm. One Percy, of the Northum- 
berland family, with a person named Gates* 
by, and several others, formed a scheme of 
lodging thirty-six barrels of gunpowder un- 
der the hall where the king was to harangue 
both houses of Parliament. Never was there 
a crime more easy to execute, or that bid 
more fair fw success ; nobody could suspect 
so strange, so horrid an cnterprize, and 
there seemed no obstacle to its being carried 
into execution ; the gunpowder had been 
purchased at different times in Holland, and 
was already lodged under the House of 
Lords, in a coal vault hired some months 
before by Percy ; they only waited for the 
day the Parliament was to meet, and they 
bad nothing to fear but the remorse of tiie 
conspirators ; but the Jesuits Garnet and 
Oldcorn, to whom«they bad all confessed^ 
removed their scruples. Percy, who had 
the heart to murder the king and nobility ,» 
tooik pity on a friqnd of hb^ Lord MontK 
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eagle, and this act of compassion de 
the whole enterprize. He wrote to '. 
a disguised hand, to forewarn him of t 
pending danger, and begging he wou 
attend the parliament that sessiaiiy if 
laed his own life. 

Percy was secure within himself, 
not think it possible for any body to 
that the whole House of Lords shof 
blown up by gunpowder ; yet when tl 
ter came to be read in council, and n 
the members could conjecture the nat 
the plot, the king, reflecting on the 
duration of the. danger, hit exactly c 
design of the conspirators : he order 
vault below the House of Lords to 
spected the very night before the parli 
was to meet; they found a man at the 
with matches in his pocket and a horse 
ing for him ; they likewise found th 
and-thirty barrels of powder. Upo 
first news of the discovery Percy ai 
rest of the ring-leaders had time to i 
up a hundred persons of the catholic 
suasion who sold their lives very dear. 
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e^bt of the conspirators were taken and 
executed; the two Jesnits underwent the 
same punishment ; the king and council de- 
clared they were fairly tried and condemned ^ 
but their order maintained they were inno- 
cent, and made martyrs of them. Such ift 
the spirit of the times in all countries where 
the minds of the people are perverted by 
religious disputes ; yet the gunpowder trea- 
son was the only occasion on which any 
great severity was shown in England during 
the reign of James the First. This prince,. 
fsLT from being of a persecuting spirit, openly^ 
declared for toleration ; he Avas particularly^ 
angry with the Presbyterians for teaching in- 
those days that every Papist should be- 
damned. He reigned twenty-two years;: 
during which time the nation enjoyed peace 
and plenty, and her commerce was in a. 
very flourishii^ condition ; yet this prince- 
was despised both at home and abroad, h& 
was despised abroad because, being at the^ 
bead of the Protestant party in Europe, he 
did not support it against the Roman Catho- 
lic powers in the grand crisis of the war 
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with Bohemia, but abandoned his son-iit«r 
law, the Elector Palatine, negvciating when 
he ought to have fought, a dupe both to the 
courts of Vienna and Madrid, ever sending 
pompous embassies, and never having any 
allies. 



LXXX. THEIR HIGH MIGHTINESSES. 

It is related that as the Marquis Spinola 
and the president Richardot were upon their 
way to the Hague in 1608, in order to nego- 
tiate the first truce with the Dutch, they 
saw eight or nine persons stepping out of a 
little boat, and seating themselves on the 
grass, where they made a frugal repast on 
bread, cheese, and beer, each carrying his 
own provisions. The Spanish ambassadors 
asked a peasant who riiese travellers were ? 
*^ They are the deputies of the state, our 
sovereign lords and masters. Their High 
Mightinesses.^^ Upon which the ambassa- 
dors cried out, ^* We shall never be able to 
conquer these people^ we must e'en snakej 
peace with thenou" 
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X.XXXI. SABBATEI SEVI, WHO PRETENDED 
TO BE THE MESSIAH. 

During the siege of Candia, an affair hap- 
pened among the Turks that drew the attend 
tion of Europe and all Asia, A general ru- 
mour was spread at that time, founded on 
an idle curiosity, that the year 1666 was to 
be remarkable for some great revolution ; 
the source of this opinion was the mystic 
number 666 found in the book of Revela- 
tions. Never was the expectation of the 
Antichrist so general. On the other hand, 
the Jews pretended that their Messiah was 
to come this year. A Smyrna Jew named 
Sabbatei Sevi, who was a man of some 
learning, and son of a rich broker belonging 
to the English factory, took advantage of 
this general opinion, and set up for the Mes- 
siah ; he was eloquent, and of a graceful fi- 
gure, he affected, and recommended justice, 
spoke like an oracle, and proclaimed where- 
ever be came that the times were' fulfilled.' 
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He travelled at first into Greece and Italy. 
At Leghorn he ran away with a girl and car-> 
ried her to Jerusalem, where he began to 
preach to his brethren. It is a standing 
tradition among the Jews that their 
4Shiloh or Mes^h, their avenger and king, 
is not to appear till the coming of Elijah, 
and they are persuaded that Elijah is 
to appear again at the renewing of the 
world. This Elijah, or Elias, has by 
some learned persons been taken for the 
sun, on account of the conformity between 
"this name and the word Elios^ which in 
<7reek signifies the sun ; as also from the 
story of Elijah's being carried up to heaven 
in a fiery chariot drawn by four horses, 
which has a great resemblance to the poeti- 
cal fiction of the chariot of the sun and his 
four horses. 

But without employing our time on sucb 
researches, or examining whether the He- 
brew books were written after the time of 
/ / ^exander, when the Jewish factors residing 
• ^ in Alexandria had learned something of the 

/ 'Grecian mythology; it is suflScient to re- 
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ma^k tliat the Jews have been in expecta- 
tion of the coming of Elijah from time 
immemorial; and to this very day, when 
these people perform the ceremony of 
circumcision on a new-born infant^ they 
always place a chair for Elijah, in case he 
should please to honour them with his pre- 
sence. Elijah, according to them, is to in- 
troduce the great Sabbath, the great Mes- 
siah, and the general revolution of all 
things. This notion has been received 
among Christians. Elijah is to come to de- 
clare the dissolution of this world and a new 
order of things. Almost all the different 
sects of fanatics expect an Elijah. The 
prophets of the Cevennes, who came to 
London in 1707 to raise the dead, pretended 
to have seen Elijah, and to have spoken to 
hJm, and that he was to show himself to the 
people. In 1724, the lieutenant of the po- 
lice at Paris sent two Elijahs to prison, 
who fought with each other who should be 
accounted the true one. It was necessary 
therefore that Sabbat ei Sevi should be an- 
nounced to bis brethren by an Elijah, other- 
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MTise hrs pretended mission wonld have faeeii 
treated as an imposture. 

He met with one Nathan, a Jewish rabbi, 
who thoujjht there was something: to be 
gained by playing a part in this farce. Ac- 
cordingly Sabbatei declared to the Jews of 
Asia Minor and Syria, that Nathan was 
Elijah, and Nathan on his part insisted that 
Sabbatei was the Messiah, the ShiJoh ex- 
pected by the chosen people. 

They both performed great w^orks at Je- 
rusalem, and reformed the synagogue. Na- 
than explained the prophecies, and demon* 
Strated that at the expiration of that year 
the Sultan would be dethroned, and Jerusa- 
lem become mistress of the world. All the 
Jews of Syria were convinced ; the syna- 
gogues resounded with ancient prophecies ; 
they grounded themselves on these words of 
Isaiah : *' Awake, awake, put on thy strength, 
O Zion, put on thy beautiful garments, 
O Jerusalem, the holy city; for henceforth 
there shall no more come into thee the un- 
circumcised and the unclean." All the rab- 
bies had the following passage in their 
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Vioatbs-: '^ And they shall bring all your 
brethren for an offering unto the Lord ; out 
of all nations, upon horses, and in chariots, 
•and in litters, and upon mules, and upon 
swift beasts, to my holy mountain Jerusa* 
lem/' In short, their hopes were fed by 
these and a thousand other passages, which 
both women and children were for ever re- 
peating. There was not a Jew but prepared 
lodgings for some of the ten dispersed tribes; 
so great was their enthusiasm, that they left 
off trade every where, and held themselves 
ready for the voyage to Jerusalem. 

Nathan chose twelve men at Damascus to 
preside over the twelve tribes. Sabbatei 
Sevi went to show himself to his brethren at 
Smjnrna, and Nathan wrote to him thus: 
*^ King of Kings, Lord of Lords, when shall 
we be worthy to put ourselves under the 
shadow of your ass ? I pro^rate myself to 
be trod under the sole' of your feet." At 
Smyrna, Sabbatei Sevi deposed some doctors 
of the law who did not acknowledge his au- 
thority, and established others more tract- 
able. One of his most violent enemies, 

TOJurv. I 
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named Samuel Pennia, was publicly con- 
verted, and proclaimed him to be the son oi 
God. Sabbatei having presented himseli 
one day before the Cadi of Smyrna, witl 
a multitude of his followers, they all declar- 
ed they saw a column of fire pass between 
him and the Cadi. Some other miracles oJ 
this sort set his divine mission beyond all 
doubt. Numbers of Jews were impatient 
to lay their gold and their precious stones at 
his feet. 

The bashaw of Smyrna would have ar- 
rested him ; but he set out for Constantino- 
ple with his most zealous disciples. The 
grand vizir Achmet Cuprogli, who was get- 
ting ready for the siege of Candia, gave or- 
ders for him to be seized on. board the ves- 
sel that brought him to Constantinople, and 
to be confined. The Jews easily obtained 
admittance into the prison for money, as is 
usual in Turkey ; they went and prostrated 
themselves at his feet, and kissed his chains. 
He preached to them, exhorted them, and 
gave them his blessing, but never complain- 
ed. The Jews of Constantinople, believing 
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^b^ tlicxoming of the Messiah would cancel 
all debts, refused to pay their creditors. 
The English merchants at Galatea waited 
upon Sabbatei in jail, and* told him, that as 
the king of the Jews, he ought to command 
all his subjects to pay their debts. Sabbatei 
wrote the following words to the persons 
complained against : " To you, who expect 
the salvation of Israel, &c. &c. discharge 
your lawful debts; if you refuse it, you shall 
not enter into our joy, and into our empire,'* 
Sabbatei, during his imprisc^ment, was con- 
tinually visited by his followers, who began 
to raise some disturbances in Constantinople. 
At that time the people were greatly dissas* 
tisfied with Mahomet IV. and it was appre- 
hended that the Jewish prophecy might oc- 
casion some disturbance. Under these chr- 
Msumstances one would imagine, that such a 
severe government as that of the Turks, 
would have put the person, calling himself 
King qf Israel J to death. Yet they only re- 
moved him to the Ca&tle of the Dardanelles. 
The Jews then cried out, that it was not in 
^he power of roan totake away his life, 

I 2 
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His fame had reached even the most 
tant parts of Europe; at the Dardar 
he received deputatious from the Jev 
Poland, Germany, Leghorn, Venice, 
Amsterdam : they paid very dear for ki 
his feet; and probably this was what 
served his life. The distributions d 
Holy Land were very quietly in the t 
of the Dardanelles. At length the far 
}iis miracles was so great, that Sultan K 
met had the curiosity to see the man, a 
examine him himself. The king of the 
was brought to 'the seraglio. The S 
asked him in the Turkish language wk 
he was the Messiah. Sabbatei modestlj 
swered, " he was ;^^ but as he expressed 
self incorrectly in this tongue; ^^ You s 
very ill,'* said Mahomet to him, ** 
Messiah, who ought to have the gift oi 
guages. Do you perform any mirac 
** Sometimes," answered the other. " 
then," said the Sultan, " let him be stri 
stark naked ; he will be a very good 
for the arrows of my pages, and if he 
vulnerable, we will acknowledge him 
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tbe Messiah.'' Sabbatei flung himself upon 
his knees, and confessed it to be a miracle 
above his strength. It was proposed to him 
immediately either to be impaled, or to turn 
Mussulman, and go publicly to the Turk-* 
ish mosque. He did not hesitate in the least, 
but embraced tbe Turkish religion directly. 
Then he preached that he had been sent 
to substitute the Turkish to the Jewish reli- 
gion, pursuant to the ancient prophecies. 
Yet the Jews of distant countries believed in 
him along time. The affair however was not 
attended with bloodshed, but increased the 
shame and confusion of the Jewish nation. 



LXXXII. GRAND MOGUL's THRONE. 

Tlie throne of the Grand Mogul Aureng- 
zeb is estimated by Tavernier in his travels 
at three hundred and sixty millions of livres. 
Twelve columns of massy gold which sup- 
ported the throne were covered with large 
pearls, the canopy was also of pearls and 
diamonds, mounted by a peacock with a tail. 

1 3 
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of precious stones; eveiy thing else was pro- 
portioned to this astonishing magnificence. 
The greatest solemnity in the year was^, 
when the emperor used to be weighed in 
golden scales before all the people, on which 
occasion he constanly received about fifty 
millions of livres in presents. 

Extracts from the jiige of Lewis tkt 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth. 

LXXXIII. FENELON. 

Francis de Salignac Fenelon, Archbishop 

of Cambray, was born at Perigord at 1651. 

He left behind him fifty-six different works, 

all of which seem to be dictated by a soul of 

virtue; but his Telemachus inspires it. He 

was vainly attacked by Guendeville, and by 

the Abb^ Faidit. He died at Cambray in 

1715. After the death of Fenelon, Lewis 

the Fourteenth threw into the fire all the 

manuscripts whicfh the Duke of Burgundy 

had preserved of bis preceptor; but Lewis- 

did not long survive this sacrilege. 
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LXXXIV. LA FONTAINE. 

John La Fontaine, born at Chateau 
Thierri in 1612, the most artless of men, 
but admirable in his way, though negligent 
to a proverb. He was the only distinguish- 
ed man of his time, who never shared the 
bounty of Lewis the Fourteenth, although 
he had a double claim to it, on account of 
his genius and his poverty. In the greatest 
part of his fables he is infinitely superior to 
all who wrote before or since his time in any 
country. In the tales which he has imitated 
from Ariosto he has not preserved all his 
elegance or purity, nor is he by any means 
so good a painter ; and this is what Boileau 
did not perceive in his dissertation upon Jo- 
conde, because Despreaux did not well un- 
derstand Italian. But in his stories drawn 
from Boccace, La Fontaine is much his su- 
perior, having more wit, elegance, and art. 
Boccace has no other merit but his simpli- 
city and the correctness of his language, 

I 4. 
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He hss perfected the Italian, and La Fi 
taine has often corrupted the French* 
died in 1695^ 



tXXXr; POUSSIN, 

Nicholas Poussin, born at AnderFey 
Normandy,, in the year 1599^ was the pi 
of his own genius, but perfected himsel 
Rome. He was stiled the painter of me. 
wity and might also have been stiled tha 
men of taste. He had no other fault,, exc 
his aggravating the dark shadings of the 
lian school. He was in his time the grea 
painter in Europe. Being invited f 
Rome to Paris, he fell a victim to envy 
party, which made him quit his coun 
This misfortune has happened to more t 
one great artist. Poussin returned to R< 
where he lived poor but contented. His ] 
losophy raised him above fortune. He ( 
in 1665.. 
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IXXXVI. MARSHALL TURENNE. 

In July i91B' the great Turenne wa* 
iilled by a cannon ball on the eve of a bat- 
tie, as he was going to a station to fix a bat- 
tery. The same ball that struck him, car- 
ried off the arm of St^Hilaire^ his general of 
artillery, whose son bursting into tears on 
account of his father^s misfortune, *^ Itis- 
not for yne,* said he, ^^ that you have reason 
to lament, it is for the great Turenne,'*^ An 
expressicm equal to any thing recorded hi 
history of heroic sentiment, and an eulogy 
worthy of Turenne^ It is said, that Monte- 
euli, who conunanded the Emperor's troops 
against Turenne, when he heard of his death,. 
laid down his truncheon, saying, '^ he had 
tkxxw no rival worthy of \xaxi2^ 
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LXXXVIL LIBERALITY OF LEWIS *: 
FOURTEENTH^ &€• 

When James the Second abdicate 
throne, be fled to Paris to implore th< 
tection of Lewis ; the queen, who had a 
before her husband, was astonished s 
splendour which surrounded the kii 
France, at that profusion of magnifi 
which she beheld at Versailles, and 
more at the. manner in which she wj 
ceived. The king ad v .need to meet 1 
far as Chatou. *^ I am come, Mac 
said he, ^^ to reader you a melanchol 
vice, but I hope soon to render yo 
more considerable and more fortui 
He then conducted her to the palace 
Ger mains, where she met with the 
attendance as if she bad been que 
France, was supplied with every 
that convenience or luxury could re< 
with presents of all kinds, of gold, j 
plate, jewels, silks, &c. ^c. Among 
presents was a purse of ten thousand 
d'ors laid upon her toilette. The san 
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teDtions were paid her husband, who arrived 
Ae day after;, he had six hundred thousand 
Jivres a^year established for the support of 
fais household^ besides most numerous and 
valuable presents that were made him. All 
this reception was nothing in comparison to 
tfie preparations that were set on foot for 
restoring him to the throne. Lewis never 
appeared so great as upon tliis occasion, 
and James appeared as mean. Those per- 
sons of the court or c ity whose opinions 
were thought to be decisive upon the cha« 
yactersof men, held the latter in no manner 
of esteem ; he associated chiefly with Jesu- 
its ; he alighted at their college in St. An* 
thony street, in Paris ; he told them he was 
a member of their fraternity, and what is . 
still more extraordinary, what he said was 
true. He had got himself associated into 
their order with certain ceremonies while he 
was Duke of York. This meanness of sipi*^ 
wt in a prince, joined to the manner in 
which he lost his crown, rendered him so 
very contemptible,thatthe court wits amused 
themselves every day m writing ballads ,upoi> 
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him. Driven from England he was the jest 
of France, nor was his being a staunch Ca- 
tholic of the least service to him. 

The archbishop of Rheims, who was bro- 
ther to Louvois, said publicly at St. Ger- 
inain% in his anti-chamber, " There is a 
good Catholic for you, who has sacrificed 
three kingdoms for a nmss !*^ After making 
some vain attempts for the recovery of his 
crown, he returned to France, and enjoyed 
an inglorious ease for some years ; he died 
in the year 1700, at St. Germain's, and the 
Jesuits pretended that miracles were per- 
formed at his tomb; they even talked at 
Rome of canonizing, after his death, a prince 
whom they had abandoned during bis life- 
time. 

Few princes were more unhappy than 
James, and there is no instance in history 
of any family being unfortunate for such a 
length of time. The first of his ancestors 
that was king of Scotland, whose name was 
likewise James, after being detained eighteen 
years in England a prisoner, was assassinated 
with hi^ queen by the bands of his own sub-^ 
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jects ; James the Second, his son, was killed 
at nineteen years of age, fighting against 
the English; James the Third, after bei$|g^ 
imprisoned by his subjects, was slain by the 
rebels in an engagement ;; James the Fourth . 
perished in a battle that he lost ; Mary Stu« 
art, his granddaughter, driven from her. 
throne, and a fugitive in England, after bav* 
ing languished eighteen years in prison, saw 
herself condemned to death by English 
judges, and lost her head on a scaffold ; 
Charles the First, grandson of Mary, King 
of England and Scotland, was sold by the 
Scotch, sentenced to death by the English, 
and died on a scaffold before the eyes of his 
people ; James, his son, the seventh of his 
name in Scotland and the second in Eng- 
land, who is the present subject, was driven 
out of his three kingdoms, and to add to his 
misfortunes, even the legitimacy of his son 
was disputed ; this son, attempting to re* 
gain the throne of his ancestors, only brought 
his friends under the hands of the execu- 
tioner, and we have since seen Charles Ed- 
ward uniting: in vain the virtues of his fore- 
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lathers and the courage of King John So- 
4)iesky, his grandfather by the mother's side, 
performing exploits and suffering misfor- 
tunes almost incredible. If any thing could 
justify those who believe in an unavoidable 
-fatality^, it would be the continued succession 
of misfortunes which have befallen the house 
^f Stuart during the space of above three 
hundred years. 



tI«XXXVIII. MONSEIGT^IEUR, THE DAUPHIN. 

Lewis the Fourteenth sent his son the 
^-dauphin, who was stiled Monseigneur , into 
Germany, at the head of an army of a hun- 
dred thousand n>en. This prince was mild 
in his manners, modest in his behaviour, and 
seemed the counterpart of his amiable mo- 
<ther; he was then twenty-seven years of 
age ; this was the first time he had ever been 
entrusted with a command after his charac- 
ter had afforded sufficient assurance that he 
would not make an ill use of it. The king 
said publicly, to him on his departure, " My 
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■son, in deputing you to command my armies 
I furnish you with an opportunity of prov- 
ing your merit. Go and display it before 
all Europe, so that wheil I die it may not be 
perceived that the king is tio more." The 
prince had a special commission given him 
for the command, as if he had been merely 
on6 of the generals whom the king bad 
chosen for the campaign. His father used 
toaddress his dispatches, " To our son the 
dauphin, our lieutenant-general command- 
ing our armies in Germany.'* 



LXXXIX. CHAB.LES TH£ TWELFTH ANH 
THE CZAR PETER. 

The peace of the North was disturbed in 
the year 1700 by two men, the most extra- 
ordinary that were then in the world ; one 
was Czar Peter Alexowitz, Emperor of 
Russia, and the other Charles the Twelfth, 
King of Sweden. Czar Peter, a man supe- 
rior to his age or nation by his genius and 
surprising labours, became the reformer, or 
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K^tber the founder of his empire. Charlei 
the Twelfth, more magnanimous than the 
Czar, and yet less serviceable to his subjects, 
formed to command armies, but not nations, 
was the first hero of his age, but died with 
the character of a very bad king. The de- 
solation which the north underwent, during 
a war -of eighteen years, owed its rise to the 
ambitious politics of the Czar, and the kings 
of Denmark and Poland, who wanted to 
take advantage of the youth of Charles the 
Twelfth to despoil him of part of his domi-* 
nions. But Charles, at the SLge oi sixteen, 
•conquered them all three. He was the ter- 
ror of the world, and already esteemed a 
hero at an a^e in which other nven have 
hardly finished their studies. He was for 
nine years the most fortunate monarch in 
the world, and for nine Tpore the most un- 
fortunate. 
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^C. ^BATTLE OF HOCHSTET-, QR BLEN- 
HEIM. 

This fanious battle, the favourable issue 
of which has done such immortal honour to 
the Duk^ of Marlborough, was known by 
the name of Hochstet, in Germany of Plen- 
theim, and in England of Blenfieim ; the 
victors had near five thousand killed and 
eight thousand wounded, the greatest loss 
of which fell on the side of Prince Eugene, 
The French army was almost entirely cut to 
pieces: of sixty thousand men, who had 
no long been victorious, not more than 
twenty thousand could be collected together 
after the battle. This fatal battle to the 
French was distinguished by the loss of 
twelve thousand men killed, fourteen thou- 
sand made prisoners, all the cannon, a pro- 
digious number of standards, colours, tents, 
and equipages, with the general of the 
array, and twelve hundred officers of note 
in the liands of the conquerors. Thj fuy^i- 

VOL. IV, K 
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tives dispersed themselves on all sides^ 

near a hundred leagues of country war 

in less than a month. The court of 

sailles, accustomed to continual succ< 

was struck with consternation at this sa 

verse of fortune. The account of thi 

feat arrived in the midst of the rejoi 

made on the account of the birth of a g: 

son of Louis. No one would ventui 

acquaint the king with the sad newi 

length Madame de Maintenon took upo 

to let him know that he wds no long< 

vincible. It hath been affiimed that 

emperor ordered a monument of this s 

did victory to be erected on the plaii 

Blenheim, with an inscription reflectir 

the French king and on the judgment 

courac^e of the Duke of Marlboroujjh : 

no such monument ever existed ; the 

lish alone erected one in honour of 

hero; the queen and parliament buil 

immense palace for him on one of his ] 

cipal e&taies, to which they gave the nar 

Blenheim, where this battle is represe 

both in painting and tapestry. The th 
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^f both houses of Parliament, and of the 
cities and boroughs, and the general accla- 
mations of the people were the first fruits he 
received of his victory ; but the poem writ- 
ten by tho ingenious Mr. Addison, a monu- 
ment more durable than the palace of 
Blenheim, is reckoned by this warlike and 
learned nation among the modt honourable 
recompences of the Duke of Marlborough. 
The emperor created him a prince of the 
empire by "bestowing on him the principality 
of Mindelheim, which was afterwards ex- 
changed for another, but he .was never 
known by that title, the name of Marlbo- 
rough being the most noble by which he 
could be distinguished. 



XCI. CAPTURE OF GIBRALTAR. 

On the 4th of August 1704, the English 
troops captured Gibraltar, a fortress justly 
deemed impregnable ; a long chain bf steep 
rocks forbade all approach to it by land, it 
had no harbour, but only a long buy, very 
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wild and unsafe, where ships lay expose 
storms, and the artillery of the fortress 
Mole : the inhabitants of the town were a 
sufficient to defend it against a fleet 
hundred ships, and an hundred tbou! 
men, but this very strength was the cam 
its being taken ; there were only an huni 
men in garrison, but they were moj^e 
^fficienty had they not neglected a < 
they looked upon as useless. The Pi 
of Hesse had landed with eighteen hun 
men on the Isthmus to the northward be 
the town, but the steepness of the 
made an attack upon that side impracticj 
The fleet in vain fired upwards of fil 
thousand discharges of cannon, butatle 
a body of British sailors in one of theii 
travagant moods, happened to row in 1 
boats close under the Mole, the caiinoi 
which must have infallibly sunk them, 
not a gun was fired; they mounted 
Mole, made themselves masters of it, 
fresh troops flocking in on all sides, this 
pregnable town was at last obliged to 
jcender to a gallant nation, who pos 
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valour and prudence sufficient to preserve 
it. 



XCII. EARL OF PETERBOROUGH* 

The English who had taken Gibraltar for 
themselves, in less than six weeks conquered 
the kingdom of Valentia and Catalonia for 
the Archduke Charles ; they took Barcelona 
by the effect of chance, which was owing to 
the I'ashness of the besiegers. The Enghsh 
were at that time commanded by one of the 
most singular men that was ever produced 
by that country,, so very fruitful in noble, 
valiant and irregular genius. This was 
the Earl of Peterborough, a man who in 
every respect resembled these heroes with 
whose exploits the imagination of the Spa* 
niards have filled so many volumes. At fif- 
teen years of age he left London to go and 
make war against the Moors in Africa ; at 
twenty he commenced the revolution in 
England, and was the first who Avent over to 
Holland to the Prince of Orange, but lest 
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the tnie reason of bis voyage should be sns* 
pectedj he took shipping for America, and 
from thence went to the Hague in a Dutch 
vessel. He lost and gave away all his for- 
tune, and established it again more than 
once ; he was now carrying on the war with 
Spain almost at his own expense, and main- 
tained the Archduke and all his household. 
It was this most extroardinary man, who,, 
with the prince of Hesse Darmstadt, was then 
laying siege to Barcelona r he proposed to 
the prince to make a sudden attack on the 
entrenchments which covered Fort Mountjoy 
and the town ; these entrenchments were 
carried sword in hand,, and the Prince of 
Darmstadt fell in the attack. A bomb fall- 
ing on a magazine of powder blew it up. 
The fort was taken and the town capitulated. 
The Viceroy came to the gates to confer with 
Lord Peterborough ; but the articles were 
not yet signed, when their ears were sud- 
denly struck with loud cries and shrieks: 
** You have betrayed us," said the Viceroy 
to Peterborough, ^* We have made a fair 
capitulation, and yet your English have en- 
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tered the city over the ramparts, and are 
killing, plundering, and violating." — " You 
are mistaken," replied Lord Peterborough, 
** it must entirely be the Prince's troops, 
there is no other way left to save your town, 
but to let me enter immediatelv with mv Eng;- 
lish ; I will make every thing quiet, and return 
again to the gate and sign the capitulation," 
He spoke this with such an air of frankness 
and spirit, that, added to the present danger, 
entirely persuaded the governor, who imme- 
diatelv suffered him to enter. He then flew 
through the streets with his oflScers, where 
he found the Germans and Catalonians plun- 
dering the houses of the principal citizens. 
He drove them off, and made them quit their 
booty. He met the duchess of Popoli in 
the hands of some ^Idiers, who were going 
to dishonour her; he rescued her, and deli- 
vered her to her husband; at length having 
appeased the tumult, he returned to the gate 
according to his promise and signed the ca- 
pitulation. The Spaniards were confounded 
to find such magnanimity in the English, 
whom the populace had always been taught 

K 4 
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to look upon as merciless barbarians^because 
Ab^y were heretics* 



XCIH. BATTLE OF KAMILLIES. 

Marshal Villeroi, previous to this battle, 
commanded an army of 80,000 men in Flan- 
ders, and was in hopes to letrieve against 
Marlborough the ill success he had met with 
against Prince Eugene. His too great con^- 
'fidence in his own abilities proved now more 
fatal than ever to France. Marshal Ville- 
roi's army was encamped near the River 
Mehaigne^ towards, the source of the little 
Ghette; his centre was at Ramillies, a village 
since as famous as that of Blenheim. It was 
in his power to have avoided a battle, he was 
advised to do so by his general officers, but 
a blind passion for glory prevailed over every 
other consideration. It is said that the dis« 
position he made for the battle was such, 
that every one of the least experience foresaw 
the fatal consequence. His centre was com- 
posed of new raised troops neither coxa-- 
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plete nor disciplined.. He left the baggage 
between the lines, and posted his left wing 
behind a morass, as if he intended to prevent 
it from coming near to the enemy. Marl- 
borough, who observed all these mistakes, 
drew up his army in such a manner as to 
lake advantage of them. He perceived that 
the left wing of the French army could not 
come up to attack his right ; he therefore 
made draughts from that part, in order to 
fall upon the enemy's centre at Ramillies 
with a superior force. Monsieur de Gassion, 
the lieutenant-general, observing these mo- 
tions of the enemy, cried out to the Marshal^ 
" You are undone, Sir, if you do not in- 
stantly change the order of battle; make a 
draft from your left wing^ that you may 
have an equal force to oppose to the enemy; 
close your lines more, if you lose a moment 
you are irrecoverably lost." This salutary 
advice was seconded by several other oflScers,. 
but the Marshal paid no regard to them* 
Marlborough began the attack, and had only 
to engage an army drawn up in the very 
manner in which he would have posted, it 
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for a defeat. This was said by all France, 
and history is partly a relation of the opi- 
nions of men ; but may it not also be as just- 
ly said, that the army of the confederates 
were better disciplined, and that the confi- 
dence they had in their generals and their 
past services inspired them with superior 
confidence? The French army did not 
maintain its ground for half an hour; at 
Blenheim the fight lasted for eight hours, 
and the victor lost above eight thousand; 
but at the battle of Ramillies, Marlborough 
only lost two thousand five hundred. The 
defeat was general, the French lost twenty 
thousand, together with the honour of their 
nation, and every hope of recovering the 
advantage. Bavaria and Cologne had been 
lost by the battle of Blenheim, and all Spa- 
nish Flanders was now lost by this of Ra- 
millies. Marlborough entered victorious into 
Antwerp and Brussels, took Ostend, and 
Menin soon after surrendered to him. Mar- 
shal Villeroi in despair did not dare to ac 
quaint the king with this defeat. He conti- 
iiued five days without dispatching a courier. 
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at length he wrote a confirmation of the 
news, which had already filled the court of 
France with such consternation ; and when 
he returned to Versailles to present himself 
to the king^ instead of reproaching him^ 
only said with the greatest mildness, " Mon- 
sieur le Mar^chal, people at pur time of life 
are not fortunate." There is something very 
amiable in this suavity of Louis upon so try- 
ing an occasion. He deserved the title of 
he Grand for this sui victoria more than for 
all his conquests. 



XCIV. THE MODERN MUTIUS SC^VOLA.. 

During the siege of Turin, which lasted 
from May till September, a simple corporal 
sacrificed his life for the good of his country 
with a spirit equal to that of a Curtius or a 
Scaevola. The French had made a lodge- 
ment in one of the subterranean galleries of 
the citadel, from whence they could have 
penetrated into the body of the place. A 
eorporal of miners, whose name was Mica^ 
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being at work under the gallery in finishing* 
a mine which was not yet primed, and fore- 
seeing that the enemy could not fail to have 
possession of the citadel, unless they were 
immediately destroyed, devoted his life to 
the safety of his fellow citizens. He forth- 
with primed the mine,^ and desired his com- 
pauions to tell the king he implored his ma- 
jesty's protection for his wife and children ; 
then ordered his pioneers to retire, and make 
a signal of their being in a place of safety, 
by firing a musket, which he no sooner 
heard, than he t)lew up the mine, and pe- 
rished with two hundred grenadiers who had 
taken possession of the gallery. The king 
expressed a sense of this action, by making 
a most ample provision for Mica's wife and 
children, and settling an annual pension of 
six thousand livres for ever on his descend- 
ants. 



XCV. BATTLE OF MALPtAQUET. 



Previous to the battle of Malpla(][uet, the 
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«rmy of the allies consisted of eighty thou- 
sand men, that of the French seventy thou- 
sand. The French brought eighty pieces of 
cannon into the field, the allies one hundred 
and forty. ^ The Duke of Marlborough com- 
manded the right wing, composed of the 
English and German mercenaries ; Prince 
Eugene was in the centre. Tilly, and a 
Count of Nassao^ at the left with the Dutch. 
Marshal Villars took the command of the 
left wing of his army, and left the right to 
Marshal Boufflers. He had entrenched his 
army in haste, a method perhaps more 
suitable to his troops that were inferior in 
numbers, had been a long while unsuccess- 
ful, and consisted of one half fresh recruits ; 
it was likewise most suitable, as an entire 
defeat would have completed the ruin of 
the nation. Some historians have found 
fault with, the disposition made by the Mar6- 
chal. All that I know is, what the Mar^- 
chal himself said, that the soldiers who had 
iio bread for a whole day, and had just their 
allowance distributed among them, threw 
half of it away to come the lighter to action* 
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ft 

Tliere never was for many ages a longer or 
more obstinate battle ; none more bloody. I 
shall say nothing of this action^ but what was 
universally acknowledged. The enemy's 
left wing, where the Dutch fought, were en- 
tirely cut to pieces and pursued with fixed 
bayonets. Marlborough at the right made 
and withstood surprising efforts. Marshal 
Villars had occasion to thin his centre to op- 
pose Marlborough. At that instant the cen- 
•tre was attacked, the entrenchments which 
covered it were carried; the regiment of 
guards who defended them making no re- 
sistance. The Marshal in riding from his 
left wing to the centre, was wounded and 
the day lost. The field of battle was covered 
with thirty thousand killed or dying. 

They marched over heaps of slain, espe- 
cially in the Dutch quarter; the loss of the 
French in this battle did not amount to more 
than eight thousand, the enemy left near 
twenty-three thousand killed and wounded, 
but the centre being forced, and the two 
wings cut off, those who had made the great - 
' est slaughter lost the day« Marshal Bou (Hers 
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made a retreat in good order with the assist- 
ance of the prince of Tingri Montmorenci, 
since Marshal Luxembourgh, and inheritor of 
the valour of his ancestors. The army re- 
tired between Quesnoi and Valenciennes, 
carrying with them several standards and 
colours taken from die enemy. Louis the 
Fourteenth comforted himself with these 
spoils, and it was esteemed a victory to have 
disputed the day so long, and to have lost 
only the field of battle. Marshal Villars at 
his return to court, assured the king that if 
he had not been wounded, he should have 
gained the victory. The general himself 
was persuaded of this, but he was the only 
person who credited it. 



XCVI. BED OF HONOUR. 

After the battle of Villa Viciosa, which 
was gained by the superior generalship of 
the Duke of Vendome, Philip the Fifth 
having no bed, the Duke said to him, ** I 
shall prepare for you the richest bed that a 
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monarch ever reposed on ;" upon ^hich he 
^ad one constructed of all the standards and 
colours taken from the enemy. 



XCVIl. THE MAN WITH THE IRON MASK*. 

Some months after the death of Cardinal 
Mazarin in 1661, there happened an event 
which has no example, and what was strange, 
is, that none of the historians seem to knoit 
any thing of the matter. There was sent 
with the utmost privacy to the cabtle in the 
Island of St. Marguerit in the Mediterra- 
nean, near Provence, a prisoner unknown, 



* since Voltaire's deatli, a French writer has endea- 
voured to prove, (and it is the opinion of many that he 
has succeeded,) that the unfortunate young man, whose 
face was concealed by an iron mask, and who passed his 
wretched life in solitude and imprisonment, vmsrealiy son 
to Louis the Thirteentii, and ought to have been King of 
France, instead of Louis the Fourteenth, who is said by 
the same writer to have been the oftspring of an intrigue 
which the queen had wilh the Cardinal dc Richelieu. 

£oiTOK. 
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•cff Stature above the ordinary size, yoang, 
and of a handsome and noble figure. This 
person on the road wore a mask, the chin 
part of which was composed of steel springs 
which left him at liberty to eat without tak- 
ing: it off. Orders wei*e given to kill him if 
he should attempt to discover himself. He 
remained in this island till an officer of great 
trust, named St. Mars, Governor of Pigne- 
rol, being made Governor of the Bastile in 
the year 1,690, went to conduct him to the 
Bastile always masked^ The Marquis Lou- 
Tois went to see him in the Island before his 
removal, and spoke to him standing, and in 
the most respectful manner. 

This stranger was brought to the Bastile, 
where he was lodged in the best apartment 
of the castle^ He was refused nothing that 
he asked for. His greatest passion was for 
Knen of the greatest fineness, and for lace of 
the most beaiitiful texture. He played on 
the guitar. His table was always served in the 
most elegant manner, and the governor never 
•at down in his presence. An old Physician 
cf the Bastile, who had often attended this 

VOL. IV, i> 
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singnlar personage in bis illnesses, declared 
that he had never seen his face, though be 
had often examined his tongue and other 
parts of his body. The Physician said, he 
was extremely well made ; that his skin was 
rather brown, that he interested by the mere 
tone of his voice ; never complained of his 
situation, nor gave the least hint who he was. 
This unknown person died in 1704, and was 
buried at night in the parish of St. Paul. 
What increases the mystery is, that when 
he was sent to the Island of St. Marguerit, 
no considerable person bad disappeared in 
Europe, and this prisoner was most undoubt- 
edly a man of great consequence ; for on the 
first day alter his arrival, the governor him- 
self placed the dishes on his table and then 
retired, after shutting him in. One day, 
the prisoner wrote something with the point 
of a knife on a silver plate, and flung it out 
of the window towards a boat that stood 
near the bank, almost at the foot of the 
tower; a fisherman who owned the vessel, 
took up the plate and carried it to the go- 
vernor; he with great surprise asked the 
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%sherman: ^' Have you read what was writ- 
ten upon this plate, and has any on^ else 
seen it is your hands?"— I cannot read,** 
-replied the fisherman ; "I have but just 
found it» and nobody else has seen it.'' The 
peasant was detained till the governor was 
well informed that he never coald read, and 
that the plate had not been seen by any 
other person. *^ Go then," said he, *^ you 
are happy in not knowing how to read." 
There are many witnesses of this fact ; Mon- 
sieur de Chamillard ^yas the last minister 
who was entrusted with this extraordinary 
secret of the man in the Iron Mask, 



xcviii. CAUSE OF Racine's death. 

Madame deMaintenon forgot every thing, 
tiay even her greatest friend, when she was 
-in the least apprehensive of oftending Louis 
the Fourteenth her lover ; she had not the 
courage to defend them. She had a very 
great friendship for the illustrious Racine, 
but that friendship was not strong enough 

l2 
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to protect him against a slight resentment of 
the king. Oneday being deeply affected with 
the eloquence with which he represented the 
calamities of the people in 1698, she pre- 
vailed upon her friend to draw up a memo- 
<rial pointing out the evil and the remedy. 
The king read it, and was much dissatisfied 
with its contents. She was weak enough to 
give up the author, and did not even defend 
him. Racine was so affected, that he was 
seized with such an excessive grief that 
brought him to the grave. 



XCIX. MADAME DE MAINTENON. 

She was of an ancient family, an^ grand- 
daughter to Theodore d'Aubign^, gentleman 
of the bedchamber to Henry the Fourth. 
Her father, Constantius d'Aubign6, having 
formed a design of settling in Carolina, and 
having applied to the English for that pur- 
pose, was imprisoned in the Castle of Trom- 
pette, from whence he was delivered by the 
daughter of the governor, whose name was 
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Cardidac. D^Aubign^ married his benefac* 
tress in 1627, and carried her with him to 
Caroline; but returning to France a few 
years after, they were both committed to the 
Castle of Niort in Poitou, by order of the 
Court. It was in this prison that Frances 
d'Aubign6 was born, in 1635, destined by 
Heaven to suffer all the hardships, and 
to enjoy all the favoui«s of fortune. Car^ 
Tied to America at three years of age, 
left on the shore by the negligence of a 
servant, wliere she was near being de- 
voured by a serpent; brought back an or- 
phan at ten years of age, educated with 
great severity in the house of Mademoiselle 
Neuillant her relation ; she was so happy as 
» to marry Paul Scarron, who lived near her in 
Hell Street. Scarron was of an ancient fa- 
mily, belonging to tl)e parliament, and il- 
lustrious by its great alliances, but the bur- 
lesque which he professed, demeaned, though 
it recommended him. It was however an 
instance of good fortune for Mademoiselle 
d'Aubign6 to get this person for a husband, 
deformed as be was. Before her marriage^ 

l3 
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the abjured Calviaism, which was the reli- 
gion of her family. Her beauty and her wit 
soon made her distinguished. Her acquaint- 
ance was eagerly courted by the best com- 
pany in Paris ; and this part of her youth 
was doubtless the happiest time of her life; 
After her husband's death, which happened 
in 1660, she continued long to solicit the 
king for a small pension which Scarron had 
enjoyed; at last after some years had elapsed 
the king gave her a pension of two thousand 
livr^s, addressing her at the same time, as 
follows: *' Madam, I have made you wait 
•long, but you have so many friends, that 1 
was determined to have the sole merit my- 
self." She was taken further notice of some 
3'ears after, when there was a necessity of 
educating privately the Duke de Maine, a 
natural soa of the king's by the Duchess de 
Montespan ; in the year 1 &72^she was chosen 
to superintend his education* She says 
in one of her letters: " If the children are 
the king's, I will most cheerfully undertake- 
the task, but I could not without scruple take 
the charge of Madame de Montespau^s: the 
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king therefore must give me orders, this is 
xny resolve." From that time she had the 
care of the king's children, being appointed 
by the king himself. She wrote personally 
to the king, who was much charmed witli 
her letters. — Such was the origin of her good 
fortune, her merit completed the rest. The 
king, who at first could not endure her com- 
pany, passed by degrcjes from aversion to 
confidence, and from confidence to love. 
The letters we have of hers are a much 
more precious treasure than is generally 
imagined; they discover that mixture of re- 
ligion and gallantry, of dignity and weakness, 
which is so frequently to be found in the 
human heart, and which filled the soul of 
Louis the Fourtecntli. The mind of Madame 
de Maintenon seems at once inspired with 
an ambition and devotion which accord per- 
fectly well together. This strange mixture 
of love and scruples on the part of the king, 
and of ambition and devotion on the part of 
his new mistress, seems to have continued 
from the year 168 i to 1686, Avhich was the 
acra of their marriage. Her elevation was 

h 4 
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provoke his master. Hence it appears, that 
Louis the Fourteenth, in marrying Madame 
de Maintenon, only gave himself an agree- 
able and humble companion. The sole public 
distinction that discovered her private ele- 
vation, was that at chapel she occupied one 
of those small pews or gilded closets, which 
seemed to be. made for the king and queen ; 
but there was not the least exterior of gran- 
deur hi any thing else. The devotion with 
which she inspired the king, and which had 
contributed to her marriage, became by de- 
grees a real and deep sense of religion, which 
was strengthened by age and weariness : in 
1686 she founded the Abbey of St Cyr ; it 
was built at the bottom of the Park of Ver- 
sailles; she was herself the superior ; she fre- 
quently went there to pass a few hours, 
when tired of the etiquette of a court. Upon 
the king's death, she retired wholly to St. 
Cyr. What is surprising, is, that the king 
left her no certain stipend. He recom- 
mended her to the Duke of Orleans. She 
only demanded a pension of eighty tiiousand 
livres; this annuity was regularly paid till 
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fierdieath, which happened on the 15th o£ 
April ni9. She died iaoientcd and beloved 
by the whole nation. 



C. DUCHESS OF BURGUNDY. 

• 

One day the Duchess of Burgundy, when 
she was very young, observing an officer at 
supper, w ho was remarkably homely, bep^an 
to jest on his ugliness with great freedom, 
and in a loud voice. '* I thii>k him, Ma- 
dam," said Louis the. Fourteenth in a still 
higher key, '* one of the handsomest men ia. 
my kingdom, for he is the bravest." 



. ei, CHARACTER OF LOUIS THE FOUR- 
TEENTH. 

Louis the Fom'teenth was more remark- 
able for a just and noble manner of thinking 
than for brilliant sallies of wit; besides, we 
do not expect that a king shoultl say memo- 
laWe things, but that he should do them. 
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What is necessary for every man in power is, 
that he should never suffer any one to leave 
his presence discontented, but to render him- 
delf agreeable to all who approach him ; we 
cannot always do kind things, but we can 
always say obliging ones. Louis had acquired 
this CLXceilent habit. Between him and the 
court there was a perpetual interchange of 
all the graces that Majesty could shew with- 
out degrading itself, and all the arts which 
an eagerness to serve and a solicitude to 
please could manifest without debasement. 
In the company of women especially he 
discovered a politeness and attention which 
increased that of his courtiers ; and with men 
he never missed an opportunity of saying 
such things as flattered their self love, ex- 
cited emulation, and left a deep impression 
on the mind. A general officer, a man of 
very blunt address, and who had not po- 
lished his manners even in the court of Louis 
the Fourteenth, had lost an arm in an engager 
ment, and was making, his complaints to the 
king, who however had rewarded him as much 
as the loss of an arm could be recompensed. 
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** I wish,'* said he, " I had lost my other 
arm, that I might neverserve your Majesty 
aaore."— *" I should have been extremely 
sorry ^or that,'* replied the king, *^ both on 
your own account and mine," which speech 
was followed by the grant of some favour. 
He was far from saying disagreeable things, 
which in the mouth of a prince are deadly 
arrows; he never indulged himself even 
in the most harmless railleries, while private 
men use daily the most cruel and severe 
ones.- He took pleasure, and knew how to 
bear his part in ingenious conversations, in 
impromptus and agreeable songs ; and he 
sometimes composed extempore parodies on 
the airs in vogue : these trifles shew that the 
amusements of fancy composed one of the 
pleasures of the court, that he partook in 
these avocations, and that he was as capable 
of living like a private man, as of acting the 
great monarch in the thelsitre of the world. 
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'CII. LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH, ATTD THE 
COUNT BE GRAMMONT. 

One day Louis the Fourteenth, playing at 
^backgammon, had a doubtful throw ; a dis- 
.pute arose, ^nd the courtiers remained in a 
profound silence* The Count de Gram- 
jnont happened to come in. ^^ Decide this 
question," said the king to him. *^ Sire, 
your majesty is in the wrong," said the 
«count. " How !" replied the king^ " can 
you pronounce peremptorily before you 
tnow what the question is?" — '* Because," 
said the Count, *^ had the matter been the 
deast doubtful^ all these gentlemen would have 
given it in your majesty's favour." 



cm. DUKE OF ANTIN, 

The Dukeof Antin distinguished himself in 
'4:his age by a singular art, not of saying flat- 
tering things, but of doing them. The king 
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went to pass a night atPetitbourg, where he 
found fault with a long alley of trees which 
concealed the view of the river. The Duke 
caused them to be cut down in the night. 
Next morning the king was surprised at not 
seeing the trees which he had objected to. 
** It is," replied the Duke, " because your 
Majesty found fault with them, that you no 
longer behold them." 



CIV. THE BAYONET. 

The use of the bayonet at the end of the 
musket was instituted by Louis the Four- 
teenth ; before his time it was used occasion- 
ally, and some companies only had this wea- 
pon; there was no uniform usage nor exer- 
cise with it : all was left to the generaPs dis- 
cretion ; the pike was looked upon as the 
most formidable weapon. The first regiment 
which had bayonets, and was trained to this 
exercise, was that of the Fusileers, establish- 
ed in the year 167h 
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CV. THE VETERAN AND LOUFS* 

Louis surpassed all his conrtiers in the 
•dignity of his person and the majestic beauty 
of his featupes; the very sound of his 
voice^ which was noble and engaging, gained 
those hearts which his presence awed. His 
air was such as only became himself and his 
rank, and would have been ridiculous in any 
other person 4 the embarrassment ^hich peo« 
pie were subject to when they spoke to him, 
secretly flattered the complacency with 
which he was sensible of his superiority* 
One day at levee, an old veteran oflicer 
(who had deserved well of his country, but 
whom the king had forgotten to reward) 
advanced to the throne, modestly to claim a 
remuneration for the many scars that ho- 
noured his visage; but the man of war whom 
legions could not frighten, was so confound- 
ed and struck with awe at the sight of Louis, 
that he trembled at every joint, and could 
Hot give his words utterance. The king, 
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who judged of the workings of his soul, de- 
scended from his seat with the greatest 
kindness, taking the old veteran by the 
hand, and said to him : " My friend, why art 
thou so agitated amidst my friends and 
thine? I have seen thee in battle, surrounded 
with my enemies, and thou didst not trembleJ** 
The kindness of the king banished his awe, 
he made his request, and received more than 
be asked. 



en. THE FmANCFER PELLETIER, 

It is well known that after the death of the 
famous Colbert, when the king determined 
to place PeUetier at the head of the finances, 
Le Tellier, his minister^ said to him : ^* Sire, 
jbte is not fit for such a department." — 
** Why so?" said the king: ^' Because his 
heart is not callous enough for the situation," 
answered Tellier. " Why truly," ^aid the 
king, " I would not have my people dis- 
tressed*" 

vox. lY, M 
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CVII. KINGDOM OF PRUSSIA. 

The Emperor Leopold, according t 
custom of his predecessors, claimed th< 
Tilege of creating kings; in consequer 
which in the year 1701, he erected 
Prussia into a kingdom in favour of 
derick William, Elector of Branden 
Prussia was at that time no better th 
extensive desert; but Frederick Willia 
Second, who was the second king of 
country, being possessed of talents su] 
to his contemporaries, expended twent 
millions of livres in clearing the lands, 1 
ing villages, and peopling them: he ii 
families into Suabia and Franconia^ 
brought sixteen thousand emigrants 
Saltzbourg to settle in his territories, 
nishing them with necessaries of all 
While hewasthusbusied in establishing 
kingdom, he became master of anothe 
cies of power; every month he laid 
reserve forty thousand German cr 
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Xvhich in a reign of twenty-eight years 
amounted to an immense sum of money; 
what was not sent to the treasury was 
employed in raising ati array of seventy 
thousand mien, whom he disciplined himself 
but never had occasion to employ. But his 
son, Frederick the Third, took the advantage 
of those preparations of his father ; he 
foresaw the general confusion of the empire, 
and did not fail to reap the benefit of it ; he 
laid claim to four duchies in Silesia. His 
forefathers had repeatedly renounced their 
pretensions, because they were unable to 
support them", he found himself sufficiently 
strong to maintain his claim. He fought, 
conquered, and recovered the Silesian terri- 
tories, and Prussia is at this day equal to 
cope with any of the continental powers. 



CVIII. PRO DEO ET PATRIA 

Were tlie words proposed to Frederick 
the Second to adorn his standard in the Si- 
lesian war; hvit he erased pro Deo y saying, 

M 2 
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'that it would be very improper to coirfbmK 
the name of God with the quarrels of mea 
And that he was going to war for a promnce 
imd not for religion. He then ordered thi 
Roman eagle displayed in relievo^ and, fixe< 
•on the top of a gilt pole, to be carried befor* 
his regiment of guards. This novelty o 
course insinuated the necessity of its beinj 
invincible. 



CIX. GENEROSITY OF THE ENGLISH 

LADIES. 

In the Silesian war the whole Engli 
nation interested themselves in favour 
Maria Theresa, Queen of Hungary ; tl 
are a people who do not viSLit for the < 
nion of their master to form their own. 
veral private persons proposed sending a 
gift to her Majesty, among these the due 
of Marlborough : she assembled togethe 
principal ladies of London, who subsc 
one hundred thousand pounds, to' 
which the duchess herself advanced 
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t&ousand. The Queen of Hungary had 
the magnanimitjr to refuse the money 
which was thus generously offered her. She 
would accept of none but what she expected 
from the nation assembled in Parliament. 



ex. CAPTAIN JENKINS.^ 

In the year 1739, one Jenkins, captain of 
d vessel that traded to the Spanish colonies ift* 
South America, presented himself at the bar 
of the House of Commons. He was a plain 
downright man, who had never been con- 
cerned in any illicit trade, but had been met 
by a Spanish guarda-costa in that part of 
the American seas which was prohibited the 
English ; the Spanish .captain had seized the 
shipi put the crew in irons, slit the nose 
and cut off the ears of the master. In this 
condition Captain Jenkins appeared before 
the Parliament; he informed them of his 
misfortune with that simplicity and open- 
ness which distinguish a British sailor: 
^ Gentlemen/' said he, " whea they bad 
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thus disfigured me^ I was threatened with 
death; I expected it^ and recommended my 
sodl to God, and my revenge to my coun- 
try." These words, expressed so naturally, 
excited a general cry of compassion and in- 
dignation ; the voice of the nation determined 
the King and Parliament to declare war 
agaiust Spain a month after. 



CXI. DUKE OF CUMBERLANI>*^S GENEROSITY 

TO AN ENEMY. 



At the battle of Dettingen the Duke of 
Cumberland gave an instance of generosity 
which ought to be transmitted to posterity. 
It happened that an officer of musqueteers, 
named Girard, being dangerously wounded, 
was brought near the Duke's tent; most of 
the surgeons being • busy elsewhere, those 
who were at hand were preparing to dress 
the Duke, who was wounded by a ball in 
the calf of his leg. " Begin," said the 
prince, *' by dressing that French officer's 
wound, be is more hurt than I, wants your 
assistance more, besidesis he not a jwiswitfr F*^ 
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GXII. ADMIRAL BYNG. 

The people of London were so exaspera- 
ted at their not being able to conquer the 
French at sea, that Admiral Byng, who 
had fought the Marquis Gallissonniere, was 
condemned by a court martial to be shot, by 
virtue of an old law passed in the reign of 
Charles the Second. Marshal Richlieu, who 
from a height had seen all the engagement, 
and who could form a judgment of it, in 
vain sent a declaration to the author of this 
history in justification of Adntiral Byng, 
which soon reached the king of England. It 
was also in vain that the judges themselves 
recommended him in the strongest terms to 
the mercy of the king, who could have saved 
him, but no interest could change his sen- 
tence. He died with the greatest resolu- 
tion, and before his execution, sent his vin- 
dication to the author, and his acknowledge 
meuts to Marshal Richlieu. 
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CXllU POPE CLEMENT THE FOURTEENTIT^ 

Two remarkable anecdotes of Pope Cle- 

■ 

ment ought to be remembered. He sup- 
pressed the ridiculous and humiliating cus- 
tom of kissing the toe, or rather the slipper^ 
of every new pontiflF on his election; a cere- 
mony which by abuse had been extended to 
futurp occasions^ and had been upon every 
visit made to the sovereign pontiffs by devo- 
tees^. The grand inquisitor-general having 
made him an adulatory speech, congratulat- 
ing himself and all the Roman Catholic 
powers on the judicious choice the Conclave 
had made, his Holiness made a very polite 
answer, but concluded with observing:** That 
the Redeemer of mankind was almost stun- 
ned at his entrance^ into Jerusalem with the 
acclamations of the very people who not 
long after loaded him with reproaches, and" 
persecuted him unto death." But the elec- 
tion of Clement was attended with another 
singular circumstance that added lustre to 
the solemnity. The Emperor of Germany, 
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then on his travels , accompanied by the* 
grand Duke of Tuscany, his brother, hap- 
pening to be at Rome while the Conclave 
was sitting, he staid there until the election 
was over, but did not appear in his imperiaL 
character. 



Extracts from Vottairt*s History, of Russia: 

CXIV, EJyinRE OF RUSSIA. 

The Empire of Russia is the largest upon 
the whole globe, extending in length from 
west to east upwards of two thousand leagues, 
and above eight thousand in its greatest 
breadth from north to south. Its bounda- 
ries are Poland and the Frozen Sea, Sweden 
and China. In length, from the Isle of Dago, 
as far as its most eastern limits, it contains 
very near a hundred and seventy degrees, 
so that when it is noon-day in the west, it is- 
very near midnight in the eastern part of 
the empire. In breadth it stretches three 
thousand versts from south to north, which 
makes eight hundred leagues^ So. little 
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were we acquainted, in the last century with 
the limits of this country, that when we came 
to hear, in 1689, that the Chinese and the 
Russians were at war, and that the Emperor 
Cawhi on the one hand, and the C2?.ar Peter 
and John on the other, had appointed their 
ministers to meet within three hundred 
leagues of Pekin, upon the frontiers of the 
two empires, in order to settle their disputes, 
we at first treated this event as fabulous. 
The country now comprised under the 
name of Russia, or the Russias, is of a 
greater extent than all the rest of Europe, 
or that of the Roman Empire in the zenith 
of its power ; or tlie Empire of Darius sub- 
dued by Alexander; for it contains more than 
eleven hundred thousand square miles ; nei- 
ther the Roman empire nor that of the Ma- 
cedonian conqueror comprised more than 
five hundred and fifty thousand each ; and 
there is not a kingdom in Europe the twelfth 
part so extensive as the Russian empire. 
But before Russia can be rendered so popu- 
lous, so well cultivated, and so well reple- 
nished with towns as the southern parts of 
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Eorope, a longer series of time and a suq-^ 
cession of such princes as Peter the Great 
are absolutely necessary. 



CXV. THE SAMOJEDES. 

The Samojedes, a nation, tributary to Rus- 
sia, have as many oddities in their moral,, as 
in their natural constitution. They pay 
uo worship to the Supreme Beings and they 
border on Manicbeism,. or rather upon the 
religion of the Magi, in this article only,, 
that they acknowledge a good and had prin- 
ciple. Their shocking climate se^oas in some 
measure to excuse this belief, so ancient 
among all nations, and so natural to the ig- 
norant and the unhappy. They never talk 
of robbery or murder as they are entirely 
void of passion; they are strangers to injus- 
tice; there is no term in their language 
to express vice or virtue. Their ex- 
treme simplicity has not as yet permitted 
them to form abstract ideas ; they are direct- 
ed merely by sensation^ and probably this 
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is an incontestable proof that mankind are 
naturally fond of justice, except when blind- 
ed by inordinate passions. 

Some of these savages were persuaded to 
come to Moscow, where they were struck 
with the highest admiration at every object 
they saw. They gazed upon the Emperor 
as a god, and submitted to pay him a yearly 
tribute of two martens orsable skins each in- 
habitant. Colonies were soon established 
beyond the Obyand the Irtis, andsome for- 
tresses were also erected ; a Cossack was 
sent into the country in 1595, and he con- 
quered it for the Czar, with a few troops and 
artillery , just as Cortez subdued Mexico, but 
his conquest was Mttle more than a desert. 



CXVI. COUNT STAHLEMBERG* 

Count Stahlemberg, a Swedish officer of 
note, was taken prisoner at the battle 
of Pultowa, and sent to Siberia, where he 
lived fifteen years, and surveyed the whole 
country. He positively aflSrms that there 
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^re still the remains of an ancient people, 
whose skin is spotted and variegated with 
different colours, and that he saw many of 
that peculiar race; the truth of wliicb has 
been confirmed by many respectable Rus- 
sians born at Tobolsky. The variety of the 
human species seem to be greatly diminish- 
-ed; we meet with but few of those extraor- 
dinary people, and very probably they have 
been exterminated by some other race. For 
instance, there are but few Albinos^ or white 
Moors. It is the same in regard to several 
species of animals which are become very 
jscarce* 

CXVII. CALMUCKS AND MONGtJLS. 

The Calmucks and Mongols are the re- 
mains of the Scythians, who, under the com- 
jnand of Madies, became masters of Upper 
Asia, and conquered Cyaxares, king of the 
Medes. They are the men whom Ghenghiz 
Khan and his sons led afterwards as far as 
<Termany, and who formed the empire of 
^he Mogul under Tamerlane; these people 
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4ife a striking example of the ricissitiide to 
which all nations are subject. Some of the 
liordes, far from being any way formidable, 
yield homage to Russia : — such is the situa* 
tion of each particular tribe of Calmucks, 
who inhabit the country between Siberia 
and the Caspian Sea. Here they found, in 
1720, a subterraneous house of stonne, some 
urns, lamps, and ear-rings, an equestrian 
statue of an oriental prince with a diadem on 
his head, two women seated on thrones, and 
:a roll of parchment, which was sent by 
Peter the Great to the academy of inscrip- 
tions at Paris, and proved to be in the Ian. 
guage of the kingdom of Thibet: all these 
monuments plainly shew that the liberal arts 
formerly resided in this now barbarous coun- 
try,- and are a lasting proof of the truth of 
what Peter the Great said more than once, 
that those arts had made a tour of the whole 
world. 
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CXVUt. PETElt THE GkEAT, CZAR OF 

RUSSIA. 

Peter the Great was tall and remarkably 
well shaped ; he had a noble countenance, 
eyes that sparkled with vivacity, and a ro- 
bust constitution, well adapted to all sorts of 
hardship and bodily exercise : his judgment 
was sound, which may be justly deemed the 
foundation of his real abilities ; to this solid* 
it}'^ was joined an active disposition, which 
set him upon the most arduous undertakings; 
but his education was far from being worthy 
of his genius ; it had been spoilt chiefly by 
the Princess Sophia, whose interest it wastb 
leave him in ignorance, and to indulge him 
in excesses which in persons of his rank, 
age, and circumstances it had been but toa 
much the custom to overlook. He was 
married in June 1689 to the daughter of 
Colonel Lapuchin, his subject; but being 
very young, and for some time enjoying 
none of the privileges of the crown except 



that of the. uncontrolled indulgence of hrs 
pleasures, be was not sufficiently restrained 
by the solemn ties of wedlock. FrcMH the 
very intemperate manner of his living, no 
one would have suspected that he was to be 
one day the reformer of hts country ; how- 
ever, in spite of bad example, and in spite 
even of his strong propensity to pleasure, be 
applied himself to the military art, and to 
civil government, which shewed, even theo, 
that he possessed some seeds of greatness. 
Much less was it expected that a prince 
who had such a dread of water from his in- 
fancy as to be seized with a cold sweat and 
with convulsions even on being obliged to 
pass over a brook, should become the best 
mariner in all the north. He began to con- 
quer nature by jumping into the water, and 
his aversion was ever after changed into a 
prodigious fondness for that element. 

Asbamed of the ignorance in which he 
had been brought up, he learnt almost of 
himself a sufficient stock of high and low 
Dutch to speak and write intelligibly in both 
those languages. The Germans and Dutch 
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lie considered as the most civilised nations, 
because the former had already erected soiqp 
of those arts and manufactures in Moscow 
which he was desirous of spreading through- 
out his empire, and the latter excelled in 
the art of navigation^ which he considered 
as the most necessary of ali others; at 
length he resolved to absent himself for a 
few years from his dominions,, with s, 
view of perfecting himself in the different 
branches of government. He could not 
withstand the temptation of having recourse 
to his own observation and experience in 
order to perfect himself in the knowledge 
of naval affairs, and of the several arts 
which he wished to introduce among his 
subjects ; with this view he proposed traveU 
ling incognito to Rome, through Denmark, 
Vienna, and Venice. Having taken this 
resolution, he went in the train of his three 
ambassadors. They began their journey in 
April 1 697, by the way of Great Novogorod, 
from thence they proceeded through Esto« 
Ilia and Livonia, from thence they travelled 
on to Brandenburg, Prussia: the ambassa*> 
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dors went tkrough Pomerania to Berlin, and 
from thence they directed their course to 
Minden, passed through Westphalia, and at 
length arrived, by way of Clcves, at Am- 
sterdam. The Czar had reached this city 
fifteen days before the ambassadors ; he 
lodged at first in a bouse belonging to the 
£ast India Company ; but chose afterwards 
a small apartment in the yards of the Ad- 
miralty ; he disguised himself in a Dutch 
stkipper-s habit, and went to the village of 
Sardam, the principal dock yard ; Peter 
admired the multitude of workmen con- 
stantly employed, the order and exactness 
observed in their several departments, and 
the prodigious dispatch with which they 
built and fitted out ships. He began by 
purchasing a boat, and made a mast fqr it 
himself; by degrees he executed every part 
of the constructHon of a ship) and led tjie 
same life all the time as the commonest shipf* 
carpenter at Sardam, clad and fed exactly 
like them ; working hard at the forges^ at 
the rope yards, and at the several mills for 
t)ie sawing of timber, for extracting oil^ £or 
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manufacturing paper, and for wire-drawing; 
he enrolled himself as a common carpenter, 
axid was entered in the list of them by the 
Dame of Peter MichaelofK They commonly 
called him Master Feter, and though they 
were confounded at first to behold a sove- 
reign their companion, yet they gradually 
accustomed themselves to the sight. While 
Peter was handling the compass and axe at 
Sardam, he received a confirmation of the 
division in Poland, and of the double no- 
mination c^ the elector Augustus and the 
prince of Conti. Immediately thecarpenter 
of Sardam promised King Augustus to assist 
him with thirty thousand men ; from his shop 
be issued out orders to his army in the 
Ukraine, which had been assembled against 
the Turks. For his part he persisted in 
making himself master of different arts; 
.with this view he frequently went from Sar- 
c^a^ to Amsterdam to hear the anatomical 
lectures of the famous Ruisch ; under this 
master be made such im^ovement as to per- 
form some chirurgical operations, which in 
case of necessity might be of use both tQ 
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himself and to his officers; he likewise 
studied natural philosophy under the burgo- 
master Vitsen, and several other sciences 
under the most celebrated masters. Peter 
suspended these occupations; but it was 
only to pay a private visit at the Hague to 
William the Third, king of England and 
stadtholder of the United Provinces. Gene- 
ral Le Fort, his confident, was the only per- 
son present at the interview of these two 
monarchs. Upon his return to Amsterdam 
he resumed his former occupations, and 
having finished with his own hands a 60-gua 
ship which he had begun liimself, he sent it 
to Archangel, for the Russians then had no 
harbour in the Baltic. He sent artists of 
every kind to Moskow, but not without 
previously seeing a specimen of their abili- 
ties. There are few arts and manual em- 
ployments with which he was not well ac- 
quainted ; he took a particular pleasure \i 
rectifying the maps of geographers, wh( 
having at that time but a slender knowledge 
of his dominions, were continually making 
mistakes ; then he continued his usual evot- 
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ployments of ship-builder^ engineer^ g^ogra^ 
pher^ ^x\A physician i\\\ January 1698, when 
he embarked for England in his ambassador's 
retinue. King William sent his yacht to 
meet him, with a convoy of two men of 
wan In England be fcdlowed the same kind 
of life as that he had passed in Hollands 
He took lodgings in the King's Yard at 
Deptford, and his whole time was employed 
in gaining further instructioh. He soon 
undertook to build a ship according to the 
English construction, and it proved, a prime 
sailer. There was not a single article be- 
longing Co a ship, from the casting of can- 
non to the making of cables, but what he 
knew, and had assisted in the manufacture. 
His attention was then turned to watch 
making, an art which had already been 
brought to perfection in London. When he 
departed from England, William the Third 
presented him with a superb yacht, called 
the Royal Transport ; Peter went on board 
this vessel, and got back to Holland in May 
i6dS. He took with him three captains of 
men of war, twenty- five captains of mer* 
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chant vessels, forty lieutenants, thirty pilots 
thirty surgeons, two hundred and fifty gun- 
ners, and near four hundred artificers* Thii 
colony of ingenious men sailed from Hol- 
land to Archangel^ and from thence he seni 
them to different places where their servicer 
were necessary. The Czar soon after ar 
rived in Russia, and made the comfort am 
happiness c^ liis subjects his chief study. 



CXIX. THE GERMAN FEAST OF LAMDLORI 

AND LANDLADY. 

The manner of making this feast is a 
follows : The emperor is landlord, the em 
press landlady; the king of the Romans 
the archdukes, and the archduchesses an 
the waiters and assistants; they entertaii 
people of all nations, dressed after the mos 
ancient fashion of their respective countries 
Those who are invited as guests previously 
draw lots for tickets, on each of which i 
written the character and the nation thej 
are to assume ; one has a ticket for a Cbi- 
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nese mandarin, another for a Persian satrap 
or a Roman senator, a princess may hap- 
pen to draw lots for a gardener's wife, or 
for a milkwoman, and a prince may act a 
peasant or a soldier. They have dances 
suited to their different characters, and the 
landlord and landlady, M'ith their family^ 
ivait at table, and attend their guests with 
the greatest humility. — Such is the old 
custom. 



CXX. RUSSIAN ARMY AND NAVY. 

As Peter the Great had passed through 
the lowest degrees of the army himself, he 
ordered that the sons of his nobilit}' should 
serve in the capacity of common soldiers 
before they commenced officers. Some of 
the young nobility he sent on board his 
fleets, where he obliged them to serve their 
apprenticeship to the navy. None durst 
refuse to obey a master who had set such an 
extraordinary example. 
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CXXI. RUSSIAN^ TAX ON BEARDS AND 

LONG COATS. 

The Czar found no difficulty in introduc- 
ing our mode of dress and the ciKtom of 
shaving among his courtiers ; but the people 
were more stubborn, so that he was obliged 
to ]ay a tax on beards and long coats. Pat- 
terns of clothes such as he wished were hung 
up at the gatts of towns, and those who re- 
fused to pay were obliged to hjave their gar- 
ments and beards shortened; all this was 
done with great gaiety, and this circum- 
stance alone prevented insurrection. 



CXXII. FRINCE M£NZIKf>FFi 

After Pe(er the Great had conquered In - 
gria, he conferred the government of that 
province on his favourite, Prince Menzikoff; 
the pride and prejudice of other courtries 
might find fault with a sovereign for raising 
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a pastry-cookVboy to the post of General and 
governor of a province with the dignity of 
prince. But Peter had accustomed his sub- 
jects not to be surprised at seeing him prefef 
men of abilities to persons who had nothing to 
recommend them but their high birth. Menz^ 
koff happened by a lucky accident to emerge 
from his original obscurity when he was very 
young, and to be placed in the Czar's family, 
where he learned several languages, and quali- 
fied himself both for the cabinet and tlie field. 
He had the art of ingratiating himself witli his 
master by his wit and humour, but he strength- 
ened his interest by more important services. 
MenzikoiPs family wcie vassal^ of the 
Convent of Cosmopoli. At the age of thirteen 
be went to Moskow, and was taken into the 
service of a pastry cook: his employment 
was singing ballads, and crying puffs and 
cakes about the streets. One day, as he wa« 
following this occupation, the Czarhappen<- 
ing to hear him, and to be diverted with one 
of his songs, sent for him, and asked him if 
he would sell his pies and his basket? the 
boy answered y h\s business was to sell his 
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pieSf but he must ask his master leave to sell 
the basket; yet as every thing belonged to 
his prince, he needed only to lay his com- 
mands upon him. This answer was so i^ree* 
able to the Czar, that he ordered him imme- 
diately to come to court, where at first he 
gave him a mean employment; but being 
every day more pleased with his wit, he 
thought fit to place him about his person, 
and to make him groom of his bedchamber^ 
from whence he gradually raised him to the 
highest preferment. 



CXXllU GENERAL STEINfiOK* 

I had the honour of healring the following 
anecdote from King Stanislaus himself. 
That in one of. the skirmishes which fre- 
quently happened in Poland, a Russian of« 
ficer who had been his friend, came, after 
the defeat of the corps under his commanH, 
to put himself under his protection, and that 
General Steinbok the Swedish commander 
shot him dead with a pistol while he held 
him in his arms. 
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CXXIV. CATHERINE THE FIRST. 

Catherine the First was a prisoner of 
Peter the Great's at tbe capture of Marien^ 
berg ; she was superior to her sex as well as^ 
ber misfortunss; her behavioiir had rendered 
her so agreeable, that the Czar would hare 
her always near his person ; she attended 
him always on his travels and on his most 
toilsome expeditions, sharing his fatigues 
and soothing bis cares with the cheerfulness^ 
of her disposition and complaisant behaviour i 
she was quite a stranger to that pomp and 
ceremony which the rest pf her sex have now 
converted into a real necessity ; but what 
rendered her a more extraordinary favourite 
was, her neither being envied nor opposed,^ 
nor was any other person sacrificed to make 
room for ber promotion. Often did she ap« 
pease the emperor's wrath, and added to bis 
greatness by inspiring him with clemency. 
In a word she became so necessary to him, 
that in 1107 he privately married ber. He 
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had already had two daughters by her, and 
the following year a princess, who was af- 
terwards married to the Duke of Hoktein. 
Her conduct when she became empress was 
if possible more amiable than when she was 
mistress. In the campaign against the Turks, 
when the Czar was in hourly expectation of 
being surrounded by an hundred thousand 
Turks and Tartars, before he crossed the 
Borysthenes, he wished the Empress who 
accompanied bin^ to return, as he was 
apprehensive of exposing her to a danger 
which every day became more menacing ; 
but Catherine looked upon this solicitude 
of her husband as an affiront to her aifec- 
tion and courage. She pressed the mattei 
80 strongly, that Peter could not deprive 
himself of her company ; the soldiers with 
joy beheld her on horseback at the bead of 
the army, and augured the most brilliant 
successes from her intrepidity and affection. 
In a very long and tiresome march over an 
immense tract of country, wherein the army 
endured every hardship that Providence could 
inflict, Catherine encouraged the soldiery. 
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diffused an alacrity amoni^ them, sent re- 
freshments and assistance to the officers, and 
extended her tenderness and care even to the 
common soldier. 



CXXV. PRINCE CANTEMIR. 

On the Czar^s making peace with the 
Turks, it was proposed by the latter that the 
Czar should deliver up Prince Cantemir to 
them; this Peter most obstinately refused, as 
the Prince had requested and was granted 
his protection ; it was in vain they persisted 
in their demand. Peter expressed himself in 
the following terms to them : ** I will ra- 
ther cede to the Turks all the country as far 
as Cursk ; I shall still have some hopes of re- 
covering it, but my word once given is ir- 
revocable; it must not, shall not be violated: 
honor is all we have peculiar to ourselves ; 
renouncing that, is ceasing to be a monarch/' 
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CXXVI. SIEGE OF ST&ALSITND* 

* 

When Charles the Twelfth was closely 
^besieged at Stralsund, with the greatest 
-courage and perseverance he brayed all his 
combined enemies. Among the many traits 
of the magnanimity he displayed during that 
-siege, the following deserves notice, as it par- 
ticularly shews that he sometimes could 
command his temper, which was naturally 
impetuous* The far greater part of bis 
principal officers having been killed and 
wounded during the siege> Baron Reichell, 
being wearied out with continual watchings 
and fatigues, having thrown himself on a 
bench to take an hour^s rest,^ was called to 
mount guard on the ramparts ; he crawled 
thither, cursing the king's obstinacy and such 
intolerable and romantic fatigues. The king 
overheard his speech, ran up to him, and 
throwing off his cloak, spread it before him; 
** You are quite fatigued," said he, *^ my 
dear Reichell; I have slept an hour, and am 
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fresh; I will mount guard for you; go to 
sleep, and when it i3 tione, I will call you." 
At these words, forcing the Baron to wrap 
hioiself up in his cloak, he left him to sleep, 
and went and mounted guard in his stead. 
His obstinate courage was such, that he de- 
fended Stralsund inch by inch, till the place 
being reduced to a heap of ruins, his officers 
artfuUy forced him to quit it: when he was 
safe, Daker, hb head general, delivered up 
the ruins to the Prussians. Some time 
after, Daker appearing before Charles the 
Twelfth, be reproached him with having 
capitulated with his eaeooies : ^^ I had ycnir 
glojy too much at heart," answered Daker, 
*^ to hold out in a town which your Majesty 
had quitttd.^^ The Prussians did not keep 
the place long, as it was restored at tha 
peace of the North in 172 1 . 



CXXVII. PETER THE GJLEAT's VISIT TO 

FRANCE. 

The Czar, baviiig put his vast domioioos 
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into sQch order as to have nothing to fear 
at home or abroad, resolved to visit France, 
though being ignorant of the language be 
must necessarily lose niany of the advan- 
tages of such a journey; but he thought there 
was much to see, and he likewise wished to 
inform himself on what terms the Regent of 
France was with England, and whether that 
Prince was well settled in his power. Peter 
was received in France as he ought to have 
been; Marshal Tesse, with anumerous retinue 
of the prime nobility of the kingdom, a 
squadron of the royal guards, and the king's 
coaches, were immediately sent to meet him ; 
but according to custom he had travelled 
with such rapidity as to reach Goumanj 
when the equipages had got no farther thar 
Elbeof. On the road, more honours and en 
tertainments were offered to him than suite( 
his expedition. He was first received a 
the Louvre, where the royal apartments wen 
prepared for himself, and others^ for bis re 
tinue; all his court were magnificently 
lodged and entertamed : but Peter beinj 
come to see what might be of use to hioi 
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and i;u>t to pass throi^gh empty and vain ce- 
remonies so disagreeable to his simplicity, 
4ind which wasted his time, went that very 
eveniog and lodged at the other end of the 
town, at one of the hotels, Avhere the re« 
gent the next day paid him a visit; the day 
following, the king, then a child was 
brought to hira, led by his governor the 
Marshal ViUeroy* The Czar was artfully 
^aved the trouble of returning the royal visit 
until two days after, when receiving the 
compliments of the city of Pai'is ; in the 
•evening he paid his visit to the king; the 
household troops were under arms, and the 
young prince was brought in the Czar^^ 
<oacb* Poter, no less uneasy than surprised 
at the immense crowd which thronged about 
the 4n»yal child, took him and carried him for 
a long time in his arms. Some time after, 
Peter dining with the Duke d'Antin at his 
country seat at Petitbourg:^ three leagues 
from Paris, after the entertainment, per- 
ceiving that his picture newly drawn had 
been suddenly put up in the dining room, 
he was convinced that the French, above any 
VOL. zy. o 
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Other nation, knew how to receive and c 
tertain a guest. He was still more st 
prised when going to see medals struck 
the Louvre, where all the royal artists re 
ded, a medal on being struck fell on t 
floor, and the Czar eagerly stooping to ta 
it up, found it to be a medal of himself, a 
on the reverse the figure of Fame, with tlK 
words of Virgil, so suitable to Peter t 
Great, ' Vires acquirit ettndCj a delic 
and noble illusion, and equally adapted 
his tiavels and reputation. The Russi 
monarch and all his suite were present 
with some of these gold medals. On his vis 
ing the artists, all their finest performan< 
were laid at his feet, with an humble requ 
that he would deign to accept them ; and th 
he went to see the tapestry of the Gobelins y t 
carpets of the Savonniere, the working roo 
of the king's sculptors, painters, goldsmiti 
and mathematical instrument-makers: wh 
ever seemed particularly to engage his 
tention was offered him in the kings^snao 
Peter being a mechanic, an artist, aat 
geometrician, went to the Academy 
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Sciences, which in honour to him displayed 
its most striking rarities; but he himself was 
the greatest rarity. With his own hand he 
Corrected several geographical errors in the 
maps there shewn him of his dominions, and 
especially those of the Caspian Sea. In short, 
he became one of the members, and after- 
wards kept up a constant correspondence of 
experiments and discoveries with that illus* 
^trious body. He was quite in rapture on 
visiting the tomb of Cardinal Richelieu; the 
beauty of that master piece of sculpture 
scarcely attracted his eye, bisadmiration was 
engrossed by the image of a minister, who 
had made himself famous throughout Europe 
by the commotions he had raised, and who 
had restored to France that glory which it 
had lost after the death of Henry the Fourth, 
When he embraced the statue of that great 
man, he exclaimed^ ** Thou greatest of 
Bien, I would give thee one half of my do- 
minions to learn of thee to govern the other 
half." Before he left Paris he intimated 
that he would willingly see that celebrated 
l^dy, Madam de Maintenon, whom he know 

o 2, 
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to be the real widow of Lewis the Fourteenth 
and who was now drawing near her end 
The kind of similarity between the marriage 
of Lewis the Fourteenth and bis, raised ar 
eager curiosity in him; but between tb« 
King of France and him there was this dif- 
ference, the latter had publicly espoused 
a heroine^ and Lewis an agreeable wife, and 
that in private. In this journey he did not 
take the Czarina with him, fearing the in- 
cumbrances of ceremony,' and the curiosity 
of a court little qualified to estimate the 
merit of a woman, who from the banks of 
the Pruth, to the shores of Finland had, at 
her husband's side, faced death both by sea 
and land. 



CXXVIII, THE MOCK CONCLAVE. 

In the year 1718, after Peier the Great 
had expelled the Jesuits out of his domi- 
nions, he instituted the farce called the Con* 
clave. There was at his court one Jotoff, 
now advanced in years, and a court fool of 
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longstanding; he had taught the Czar to 
read and write, and by this service ima- 
gined he deserved the highest dignities. 
Peter, who sometimes enlivened the cares 
and vexations of governmejit by diversions 
suited to a people as yet only emerging from 
rudeness, promised his old tutor that he 
wonld confer on him one of the most emi^ 
nent dignities in the known world : he created 
him Kfies Papa, with a salary of two thou- 
sand roubles, and a house at Petersburg in 
the Tartar ward. Jotoff was enthroned by 
buffoons; four fellows, who stammered, were 
appointed to harangue him on his exaltation; 
his mock holiness created a number of car- 
dinals, and walked in procession at the head 
of them ; every member of this sacred col- 
lege being first made drunk with brandy. 
This JotofF dying, an old officer of the name 
of Butterlin succeeded him in his dignity- 
.Moscow and Petersburg have three times 
seen the festival of this ludicrous institution^ 
which appeared to have no sort of ceremony^ 
while in reality it confirmed the people in 
their aversion to a church that preteoded toi 

o 3" 
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asapreme power, and the head of which bad 
anathematised so many potentates ;. thus the 
Czar, by %vay of a jest, revenged the cause 
of twenty Emperors of Germany, ten kings 
of France, and a roultitode of sovereigns; 
this was all the advantage which accrued tG 
the College of the Sorbonne from its chi- 
merical project of uniting the Greek and 
Latin Churches. 



CXXIX. LETTER OF FETER THE GREAT 
TO HIS SON ALEXIS» 

Alexis, Peter^s eldest son, was a very de 
praved character, the very reverse of his fa 
ther; he gave himself up to all the debau 
cheries of youth : Peter tried all means t< 
reclaim him, he even put him at the head o 
the regency for a twelvemonth ; he sent bin 
to travel, and in 171 1, after the campaign o 
Pruth, he married him to the Princess o 
Brunswick; this proved a very unhapp] 
match fur her, he used her so brutally, tha 
death soon put an end to her sufferings, Afte: 
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the death of that pripcess, the Czar wrote to 
his son a letter equally pathetic and menac- 
ing; the conclusion of it was thus: ^^ I will 
still wait to see if you amend; if not, 
know that I will deprive you of the success 
sion^ as a useless limb Is cut off; do not ima- 
gine that I am only frightening you, nor 
would I have you rely on the title of being 
my eldest son, for since I do not spare my 
own life for the good of my country and the 
prosperity of my people, why should I spare 
yours ? I would rather commit them to a 
stranger deserving such a trust, than to mr 
own undeserving offspring." 



CXXX. THE SPECTATOR, 

In the very curious memoirs of an officer, 
a great favourite of Peter, I find that the 
Spectator, an English periodical paper, 
the subject of which was a parallel between 
him and Lewis Fourteen, being read to hini^ 
he said: '^ I cannot think that I deserve th#- 

prefersnce givea me %bove thi^t inomMTcb^ 

o4 
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but it has been my happin^» to go beyond 
him in one point, and that an essential one ; 
I have brought my clergy to b^ submissive 
and quiet, and Lewis the-Fourteentb suffered 
bis to get the better of hinK*^ 



CXXXI. MARRIAGE OF POPE JOTOFF. 

We have already seen how Peter the 
Great, previously to the promulgation of his 
ecclesiastical institutes, bad created one of 
his fools Pope, and turned the Conclave 
into a farce; this fool, whose name was-Jo^ 
toff, being in his eighty-fifth year, tbe^Czar 
took a fancy that he should marry a widow 
of the same age, and the marriage be pub- 
licly celebrated. The messengers of the in- 
vitations were four stutterers ; some decr^it 
old men attended the bride; the running 
footmen were four of the most corpulent 
fellows that could be found; the orcfhestra 
was placed on a waggon drawn by bears, 
who being goaded with iron spikes, their 
hideous roarings formed a bass suitable to 
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the tunes played in the waggon ; the nuptial 
benediction was given in the cathedral by 
a blind and deaf priest with spectacles on* 
The procession, the marriage, the wedding 
feast, the undressing of the bride and 
bridegroom, the ceremony of patting them 
to bed, all was of a piece with the buffoon- 
cry of the exhibition However grotesque 
such a spectacle may seem to us, is it more 
so than the carnivals of one country, or the 
masquerades of another? Is there any thing 
more elegant in some hundred persons with 
hideous masks and antic dresses, skipping 
about ail ni^ht in a suite of rooms making 
fools of themselves ? 



CXXXir. CORONATION OF CATHERINE 

THE FIRST. 

m 

The ceremony of crowning the consort of 
Peter the Great was performed at Moskow 
in the presence of all the nobility of the em- 
pire. The Czar himself walked before the 
Empress on the Coronation day^ as captaiiib 
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ofa ne\^(»<k)mpany which he created on that 
occasip^ with the title of the Emprais 
knig^j|^4 At the ceremony which was per- 
fpMifed at the lloyal Cathedral, Peter 
puiced the crown on her head, when she in- 
tended toi^l down on her kn^es, but he 
raised her, and embraced her mo^t affection* 
ately ; at her return, the crown and sceptre 
were carried before her. The festival was in 
every respect beaming an emperor. If 
Peter lovecLsimfi^rbity in his private life, on 
solemn pcpaslongBhp was no less splendid and 




JOHN SHEPHERD, 

^fiff Sixteen years of age undertook 
ifder George the First 5 what could have 
induced Sheplierd to think of such a horrid 
crime ? Fanaticism — merely because he was 
not of the same religion as the king. His 
youth was pitied, his pardon offered him, 
and he was along time urged to repentance; 
but he still persisted in saying that it wai 
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better to obey the commands of God, than 
follow the dictates of men; and, that if he 
were again free, the fiist use he would maker 
of his liberty, would be to kill his sovereign. 
The government was obliged to put him to 
death as a wild beast whose saya§e nature 
could not be subdued. 



CXXXIV. THE FRENCH TROOFER. 

It often happens that in the vei-y horror 
of battle, of fire, or other misfortunes which 
attend mankind, an ingenioii^ saying, or 
pleasant remark will excite our mirth in th& 
midst of desolation and pity : a French regi- 
ment at the battle of Spires bad oixlers not 
to give any quarter; a German offieer^wa* 
taken prisoner by a French trooper ; the of- 
ficer begged his life, the trooper replied : 
^* Sir, you may ask me any other fa^ur; 
and I will grant it with pleasure; 4||y[or 
your life it is im^possible to grant it.'* The 
oddity of the answer made it fly about imme^p^ 
diately^ and causled Joud peala of Jaughter^ 
in the midst of confusion and massacre. 
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CXXXV. TRAGEDY OF ZA&A. 

Those who love literary anecdotes, will 
be well pleased to know upon what oceasion 
this play was written. Several ladies up- 
braided Voltaire with not admitting love 
into his tragedies. He answered, that if 
sighing heroes were absolutely necessary, he 
also would introduce them on the stage. 
The piece was undertaken in consequenceof 
this promise, and finished in eighteen days; 
it met with the greatest success, and is call* 
ed at Paris the Christian Tragedy* 



CXXXVI. CHARLES THE. gPWELFTH. 

The life of that celebrated warrior and 
truly extraordinary man contains several 
authentic and instructive anecdotes, which 
present in a striking point of view the cha- 
racter of a monarch, whose almost incredi* 
ble deeds of valour and generosity Vol- 
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taire's elegant pen has inscribed on the re- 
cords of immortality. 

Charles the Twelfth was .born on the 27th 
of June 1 682, and even in his infancy dis- 
played marks of the most undaunted cou- 
rage, and of the most passionate love for 
glory* While translating Quintus Curtius*, 
his preceptor asked him what he thought of 
Alexander. " Would to Heaven," an- 
swered Charles, ** that I might resemble 
him!" — " But," replied the preceptor, "he 
lived only thirty-two years." — *' Is not that 
long enough when a man has conquered 
kingdoms^ When his royal father was in- 
formed of his answer, he exclaimed : " My 

^^on will certainly surpass mCy and at least 
tqual the great Gustavus." 

A few days after, while examining the map 
of Riga, the capital of Livonia, wliich the 
Swedes had conquered nearly a hundred 
years before, he observed at the bottom of 

^e map the following words from Job : ^ ^ The 



* He was scarcely eight years old. 
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Lord gave it ; the Lord took it away : bless- 
ed be his holy name !" Charles itninediately 
tooku pencil, and wrote the following words: 
^^ God has given it to me ; the devil shall 
not take it from me/' 

It is well known, that on the 30tb of No- 
vember 1700, he attacked eighty thousand 
Russians with only eight thousand Swedes, 
and gained a victory perhaps as complete 
'and as astonishing as the victory^ which Mil- 
tiades gained at Marathon. Cliadei^ had his 
horse killed under him ; he sprung lightly on 
another horse, and jocosely exclaimed: 
^* These Russians will perfect me in riding.^'* 
At> two in the moming, General Vede, wlio 
4:ommanded the left wing of the Russians, 
consisting of thiriif iluMsand mefty liaving 
heard how graciously Charles had treated 
the other Russian generals, sent an humble 
message to the Swedish monarch, requesting 
to receive the same favour. The conqueror 
ordered him to come at the head of his thirty 
thousand meriy who were to lay down their 
arms, colours, and standards. General Vcde 
s^n appeared at the head of his troops, and 
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with hrt officers and men, bare-headed^ 
passed in the most respectful manner be- 
tween two lines formed by the Swedish 
troops, who did not amount to seven thou^ 
sand men I ! the privates and non-commis- 
sioned officers threw down their arms as 
they passed before the king. The officers 
laid down their swords, standards, and co- 
lours at his feet. Charles gave leave to all 
the Russians to return to their country ; i$i 
he detained them, the number of the prison-* 
ers had been five times greater than that of 
their conquerors. 

While Charles was besieging Thorn, he 
often exposed himself to the greatest danger 
by reconnoitring the enemy's ramparts; yet, 
as he always wore a plain coat, he was less 
observed by the besieged . One of his general 
officers, named Lieven, dressed in a rich gold 
laced blue coat, accompanied Charles one 
day. The Swedish monarch, impelled by 
liis usual magnanimity, told Lieven: ^' Ge- 
neral, you are wrong in putting on that uni- 
form, the enemy will direct their fire to« 
wards you ; they may mistake you for me ; 
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you must walk bchiiijJ mc, I will not safler 
3'ou to be thus exposed*" Lieven struck 
with his own imprudence, which equally en- 
dangered the king'$ person, hesitated wh^ 
ther he should obey Charles's noble and ge^ 
ncrous order* The monarch, impatient of 
delay, pulled Lieven behind him, and took 
his place, sliiclding him with his body. At 
the same moment a cannon was fired in a 
flanking direction, the ball struck Lieven 
and killed him on the spot* In. consequence 
of his very singular escape, Charles was cod- 
ed in the doctrine oi predestination. 
After Augustus, king of Poland, had been 
dethroned by the victorious Charles, the 
Swedish monarch intended that Prince So- 
biesky should be elected instead of Augus- 
tus; but Sobiesky and his brother Constan- 
tine having been carried away by thirty 
Saxon soldiers, Charles was at a loss whom 
to appoint in their stead. The young SteL- 
nislaus Leczimkj/y one of the deputies of the 
Senate of Warsaw, spoke with such judg- 
ment of the situation of his countrj^, that 
Charles immediately formed the design of 
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haTing him proclaimed king of Poland. H-e 
inquired into the cJkarsLCter of Leczinsky, and 
. was informed that he was brave and temper- 
4EKte ; that he slept on a straw bed, would not 
sufier his servants to assist him, and that he 
Was universally beloved. Charles imme- 
diately exclaimed : ^^ That man shall always 
be my jfrteTuL^^ Those words implied, 
^* that man shall be king of Poland." 

As soon as the Primate of Poland was in- 
formed that Charles had appointed Lecziiu 
^/ij/y precisely as Alexander had formerly 
nominated Abdclonynucs} he hastened to the 
Swqflish monarch, and endeavoured to pre- 
vail upon him to alter his resolution, and 
nominate Lubomirsky. " What have you 
to object against Staiuslaics Leczinskj/ ?^' de- 
manded Charles; " Sire, he is too young," 
replied the prima4;e; ** He is as old as I 
am/' rejoined Charles, and eo^j^jptupusly 
turned his bax^k on the primJjt^^p^ in*- 
stantly sent an order toWarsaw-t6<^j^'Slii- 
nislaus in five days 1 ^'^'■■' niy^-- 

Charles being encamped at - AltSanstad, 
near tlie plain of Lutzen, celebrated by the 

VOL. IV, p 
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death of Gustavus Adolphus^ went to visit 
the spot where that great man fell. Wh«fi 
he beheld it, he exclaimed: ^^ I have endea- 
voured to live like him ; Heaven grant I n^y 
^ die as gloriously !** 
' Some of the Swedish troops behaved with 
much licentiousness after they had conquer- 
,ed Saxony. Charles was one day riding near 
Leipsic, a Saxon peasant prostrated himself 
before him, and demanded justice. ** What 
has happened to you?'' said the monarch. 
** One of your grenadiers has robbed me of 
what was intended for our dinner," an- 
swered the peasant. Charles ordere4 ^^^ 
grenadier to be brought before him, and 
asked him sternly: '* I« it true that you have 
robbed this man?"—" Sire," replied the 
soldier, " / have not injured this man as 
much as your Majesty has injured his scroe- 
reign; you have deprived him of a kingdom, 
4ik1 / have only taken a turkey. ^^ The king 
geii'G'Uti ducats to the peasant, and forgave 
the so'tdier's boldness; but telling him : ** re- 
member, friend, that though! have deprived 



Aagustus of a kingdom, I have kept no part 
t>f it for myself." 

In the severe winteft of 1709, Chkrlfes was 
at Lesno, on the road to Ukraine. The sol- 
diers were almost perishing with cold and 
hunger. One of them was bold enough to 
murmer at the hardships which they suf- 
fered, and giving a bit of black and monldy 
oaten bread to the king, said : " this is our 
only food, and of that we have not even 
enough?'* Charlfes to6k the piece of bread, 
eat it with the most perfect composure, and 
said to the soldier, ^* It is not good, but it 
can be eaten— mine is rather better, you 
^hall have it instead." 

After the memorable and unfortunate bat- 
tle of Pultova, Charles took refuge in. the 
dominions of the Grand Siguier, who promi- 
sed to assist him against the Czar Peter; 
every one knows that Peter extricated him- 
self from a situation which appeared despe- 
rate* Charles, irritated at the Turks having 
concluded a peace with his enemy, treated 

the Grand Vizier in the most insiilf^S man- 
Tier, and by subsequent acts of- -ittpetuo- 

p 2 
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sUy, displeased the Grand Signior to thli 
degree, that the Court of Constantinople or 
dered him to quit Bender without delay 
Charles was not accustomed to obey; b 
fortified his little camp as well as be could 
and with three hundred Swedes, he conceiv 
ed the astonishing design of defending him 
self against several tfwusands of Janisarie 
and Tartars with ten pieoes of artillerj 
The camp was of course immediately forced 
and the three hundred brave Swedes take 
prisoners. Charles, who was on horsebacl 
between his house and the camp, told ge 
nerals Herd, DardofF, and Sparre with th 
utmost coolness: *' I have placed sibout/mi 
men in my house, and ordered them to foi 
tify it, let us go and defend it ; we sha 
fight," added he smiling, " pro ains . 
fvcisy 

He immediately galloped towards tb 
house which his domestics had fortified 
wi 11 as possible. .Although those three gen 
rals were accustomed to Charles' astonishir 
intrepidity, they could not help admirir 
with what coolness he talked of defendir 
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himself with about thirty men against ait 
army. When the king and his little troop 
arrived at the door, they found it already 
besieged by the Janisaries ; above two hun- 
dred Turks and Tartai-s had penetrated in 
the house and made themselves masters of 
all the apartments, except a large hall in 
which the Swedes had retired ; that hall was 
fortunately near the door through which 
Charles intended to enter; he sprang from 
his horse with a pistol in his left band, and 
his drawn sword in his right; his twenty ve- 
terans followed his example. The Janisa- 
ries attacked him on all sides; they were 
animated by the promise- of an immense 
reward ; but Charles fought like a lion, 
and killed or wounded all those who ap- 
proached him. A Janisaiy wl^om he had 
wounded, placed his carabine on the face x)f 
the Swedish monarch ; had not the Tufk's ' 
arm been shaken by the crowd of combatatite, 
Charles's last moment was come ; the ball 
grazed his nose, carried away part of his 
ear, and shattered the arm of General Hord> 

p 3 
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irbo0e destiny erer was to be wounded while 
fighting by the side of hb beloved master. • 

Charles plunged his sword in the Jani- 
sary's breast; at the same nKunent the 
Swedes who were in the hall opened the 
door, and the king and his attendants darted 
in and barricaded themselves. 

The Janisaries and Tartars were pillag- 
ing the other parts of the house ^ Charles 
said to his men : *^ let us go and drive those 
barbarians/^ He opened the door which 
communicated in his bed room^ and hegajx 
firing on the Turks. Astonished at behold- 
ing the king, several of them threw down 
their arms, and leaped out of the windows, 
Charles drove them from room to room, and 
in a quarter of an hour not a Turk was to be 
seen in the house. In the heat of tl^ action 
Charles perceived two Janisaries who were 
endeavouring to conceal themselves under 
his bed, he immediately stabbed one; the 
other fell on his knees and begged for his 
life. ** I give it thee," said the hero, " pro 
vided thou goest to the Pacha and relate 
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what thou hast seen.'' The J^oisar^ gladly 
promised it, and was suffered to escape. 

At last the Turks, despairing to force a 
house that C^arfe^ defended , set it on -fire 
in several places. Charles did all in hiis 
power to extinguish it, but finding it impos- 
sible, he determined to sally out, and cut his 
way through the enemiies! la that extremity^ 
one of his guards, named Walberg, called 
out that it would be better to surrender. 
** What!" exclaimed Charles, *< dost Mou 
prefer slavery to death?" Roseriy another of 
bis guards, said: " Within fifty yards is a 
bouse with ^ stone roof, let us ma,kea sally 
and endeavour to take possession of it.'' — 
** Thou art indeed ^ Swede ^^ exclaimed the 
kipg ; and be immediately promoted him to 
the rank of Colonel. ** Come,my friends," 
continued Charles, ^^ let us take as much 
ammunition as we can, and force^ur way to 
that house, where we dbajy^ kii0t teiu danger 
of being destroyed by the' flana^'.v? ■• 

The Janisariea could.tibthalp admiring 
the intrepidity of their enemtesr~*tbe house 
wa3 all in flames, and yet the Swedes would 

P 4 
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not surrender ; but the astonishment of the 
Janisaries increased beyond description^ 
'when they beheld Charies and bis brave 
troops rushing furiously on them. The 
king and every one of his men nere armed 
with a pair of pistols ; when the door opened, 
each fired twoshots, and then throwing their 
pistols, they drew their swords, and com- 
pelled the Turks to give way : but they re> 
covered from their surprise, and the brave 
Swedes were almost instantly surrounded. 
Charles got entangled in his long spurs^ and 
fell ; twenty-one Janisaries threw themselves 
upon him; determined not to surrender his 
sword, he threw it in the air ; and the Jani- 
saries carried him carefully in their arms to 
the head quarters of the Pacha's army. It 
was on the 12th of February 1115^, that ex- 
traordinary event happened; and most assu- 
redly no act of personal bravery recorded in 
the annals of ancient history can be com- 
pared to it, not even the valorous deeds of 
Alexander at the storming of the city of the 
Oxydracae. 
After several vicissitudes^ Charles re- 
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turned to Sweden, and some years after he 
again assembled a numermis army, with 
which he entered Norway in the raotith- of 
October 1718. He besieged Frederickshafl, 
a place of the greatest importance^ and 
pushed the siege- with so much vigour that 
it would soon Imve fallen into his hands, but 
death put a stop to bis gigantic prospects. 
He was killed before that town on the II th- 
of December 1718, in the prime of life, be- 
ing only six-and-thirty years of age Thus- 
fell, by a random shot, Charles the Twelfth^ 
a most extraordinary character; in point of 
personal valour, though he may perhaps be 
equalled, he certainly can never be sur* 
passed. 



£xtractsj7'om Voltaire^s Letters concernutg' 

the English Nation. 

CXXXVII. THE QUAKERS.. 

You have already heard that the Quakers 
date from Christy who, according ta them^ 



was the fint Quaker. Religion , say these^ 
was corrupted a little after his death, and 
remained in that state of corruption about 
sixteen hundred years. But there were al« 
ways a few Quakers concealed in the world, 
who carefully preserved the sacred fire, 
which was extinguished in all but themselves, 
till at last this light spread itself in England 
in 1642. 

It was at the time when Great Britain was 
torn in pieces by the intestine wars, which 
three or four sects had raised in the name of 
Gody that one George Fox, born in Leices- 
tershire, and son to a silk weaKrer, took into 
his head to preach ; and, as he pretended, 
with all the requisites of a true apostle ; that 
is, without being able either to read or write. 
He was about twenty-five years of age*, 
irreproachable in his life and conduct, and a 
holy madman. He was equipped in leather 
from head to foot, and travelled from one 
village to another exclaiming against war 



* Fox could read at that age. 
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and the clergy. Had his inTectives beeo 
levelled against the soldiery only, he would; 
have been safe enough, but be inveighed 
against ecde^iastics. Fox was^ seized at 
Derby ; and being carriedbeforc a justice o£ 
peace, he did not once offer to pull off hi&. 
leathern hat, upon which an ofEcer gav&. 
him a great box on the ear, and cried to 
him, ^^ Don't you know yoi;kare to appear 
uncovered befoKe his Worship?" Fox pre. 
sented his otbei: cheek to the officer, and- 
begged him to give him. another box for 
God's sake. The justice would have had 
him sworn before he asked him ady ques-. 
tions. ** Know,, friend," says Fox to him,. 
** that I never swear." Tbejustice observ- 
ing he ih^e^d and thou'd him,, sent him to th^ 
house of correction in Derby, with orders> 
that he should be whipped there. Fox. 
praised the Lord all the way he went to tbj& 
house of correction, where die justice's ori* 
der was executed with the utmast severity*. 
The men who whipped. this enthusiast were 
greatly surprised to hear him beseech them 
to give him a few more lashes for the good 
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of his soul. There was no need of entreat* 
inff these people; the lashes were repeated, 
for which Fox thanked him veiy cordially, 
and began to preach. At first the spectators 
fell a laughing, but they afterwards listened 
to him ; and as enthusiasm is an epidemical 
distemper, many were persuaded, and those 
who scoinrged him became his first disciples* 
Being set at liberty, he ran up and dbwn the 
country with a dozen proselytes at his heels, 
still declaiming against the clergy, and was 
whipped from time to time. Being one 
day set in the pillory, he harangued the 
crowd in so strong and moving a manner, 
that fifty of the auditors became his con- 
verts, and he won the rest so much in his 
favour, that his head being freed tumul- 
tuously from the hole where it was fastened, 
the populace went and searched for the 
church of England clergyman who had been 
chiefly instrumental in bringing him to 
this punishment, and set him on the same 
pillory where Fox had stood. 

Fox was bold enough to convert some of 
Oliver CromweU*s soldiers, who thereupon 
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-quitted the service, and refused to take the 
'Oath. Oliver, having as great a contempt 
for a sect which would n6t allow its members 
to fight, as Sixtus Quintus has for another 
secty Dove rum si chiavavayhegsm to perse- 
cute these new converts. The prisons were 
crowded with them ; but persecution sekiom 
has any other effect than to increase the 
number of proselytes. These came there- 
fore from their confinement more strongly 
confirmed in the principles they had imbibed, 
and followed by their goalers, whom they 
had brought over to their beUef. But the 
circumstances which contributed chiefly to 
the spreading of this sect were as follow : — 
Fox thought himself insj)ired, and con- 
sequently was of opinion that .he mast 
speak in a manner difFei*eift from the rest of 
mankind. He thereupon began to writhe 
his body, to screw up his face, to hold in 
his breath, and to exhale it in a forcible 
manner, insomuch that the priestess of the 
Pythian 'god at Delphos could not have 
acted her part to better advantage. Inspi- 
ration soon became so habitual to him, that 
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he couid scarcely deliver himsdf iii any 
other manner. This was the fint gift hfe 
communicated to his disciples. < These aped 
Tery sincerely their master^s several gri- 
-maces, and shook in every limb the instant 
the^ fit of inspiration came upon them; 
whence they were called Quakers. The 
Tulgar attempted to mimic them, they trem- 
bled, they spake through the nose; they 
t][uaked, and fancied themselves inspired 
by the Holy Ghost. The only thing now 
wanting was a few miracles, and according-ly 
they wrought some. 

Fox, this modern patriarcli, spoke thus 
to a justice of peace, before a large assem- 
bly of peojjle: — ** Friend, take care what 
thou do&t: God will soon punish thee for 
persecuting his saints.*' This magistrate 
being one who besotted himself every day 
with bad beer and bra,ndy, died of an apo- 
plexy two days after, the moment he had 
signed a mittimus for imprisoning some 
Quakers. The sudden death wfth which 
this justice was seized was not ascribed to 
?his intemperance, but was universally lookcid 
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upon as the effect of the holy man*s predic 
tions ; so that this accident made more con- 
verts to Quakerism than a thousand sermons, 
and as many shaking fits^ could hsive done. 
Oliver finding them increase daily, was de- 
sirous of bringing them over to his party, 
and for that purpose attempted to bribb 
them by money. However, they were in- 
corruptible ; which made him one day de- 
clare, that this religion was the only one he 
had ever met with that had resisted the 
charms of gold. 

The Quakers were several times perse- 
cuted under Charles the Second ; not upon 
a religious account, but for refusing to pay 
the tythes, for ihee^ng and thcu-ing the 
magistrate^, and for refusing to take the 
oaths enacted by the laws. 

At last^ Robert Barclay , a native of Scot- 
land, presented to the king, in 1675, bis 
Apology for the Quakers ; a work as well 
drawn up as the subject could po&sibty ad- 
mit. The dedication to Charles the Second 
is not filled with -mean, flattering encomi- 
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urns, but abounds with bold touches in fa- 
vour of truth, and with the wisest counsels. 
^^ Thou bast tasted/' says he to the king at 
the close of his epistle dedicatory, *' of 
prosperity aud adversity; thou knowest 
what it is to be banished thy native country; 
to be over-ruled, as well as to rule and sit 
upon the throne; and, being oppressed, 
thou hast reason to know how hateful the 
oppressor is both to God and man : if, after 
all these warnings and advertisements, tbou 
dost not turn unto the Lord with all thy 
heart, but forget him who remembered thee 
in thy distress, and give up thyself to follow 
hist and vanity, surely great will be thy con- 
demnation. 

. *' Against which snare, as well as the 
temptation of those tliat may or do feed thee, 
and prompt thee to evil, the most excellent 
and prevalent remedy will be to apply thyself 
to that light of Christ which shineth in thy 
conscience, which neither can nor will flat- 
ter thee, nor suffer thee to be at ease in thy 
sins; but doth and will deal plainly and 
faithfully with thee as those that are follow- 
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ers thereof have plainly done. — Thy faith- 
ful friend and subject, Robert Barclay.'* 

A more surprising circumstance is, that 
this epistle, written by a private man of no 
figure, was so happy in its effects as to put a 
stop to the persecution. 

About this time (1666) arose the illustri« 
ous William Pen, who established the power 
of the Quakers in America, and would have 
made them appear venerable in the eyes of 
the Europeans, were it possible for mankind 
to respect virtue when revealed in a ridicu- 
lous light. He was the only son af Vice- 
Admiral Pen, favourite to the Duke of 
York, afterwards King James the Second. 

William Pen, at twenty years of age^ hap- 
pening to meet with a Quaker in Cork^ 
whom he had known at Oxford, this man 
made a proselyte of him ; and William be- 
ing a sprightly youth, and naturally elo« 
quent, having a winning aspect, and a very 
engaging carriage, he soon gained over some 
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of his intimates. He carried matters so far, 
that he formed^ by insensible degrees, a so- 
ciety of young Quakers, who met at his 
house ; so that he was at the head of a sect 
when a httle above twenty. 

Being returned, after his leaving Cork, 
to the vice-admiral his father, instead of fail- 
ing upon his knees to ask him his blessing, 
he went up to him with his hat on, and said, 
" Friend, I am very glad to see thee in 
good health." The vice-admiral imagined 
his son to be crazy ; but soon finding he was 
turned Quaker, he employed all the methods 
that prudence could suggest to engage him 
to behave and act like other people. The 
youth made no other answer to his father 
than by exhorting him to turn Quaker also. 
At last his father confined himself to this 
single request, viz. that he should wait up- 
on the King and the Duke of York with his 
hat under his arm, and should not thee and 
thou them. William answered, that he 
could not do these things for conscience 
sake ; which exasperated his father to such 
a degree that he turned him out of doors. 
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Young Pen gave God thanks for permitting 
him to suffer so early in his cause; after 
which he went into the city, where he held 
forth*, and made a great number of con- 
verts. 

The church of England clergy found 
their congregations dwindle away daily; 
and Pen being handsome, and of a graceful 
stature, the court as well as the city ladies 
flocked very devoutly to his meeting. The 
patriarch George Fox, hearing of his great 
reputation, came to London (though the 
journey was very long) purely to see and 
converse with him. Both resolved to go 
upon missions into foreign countries, and 
accordingly they embarked for . Holland, 
after having left labourers sufficient to take 
care of the London vineyard. 

Their labours were crowned with success 
in Amsterdam; but a circumstance which 
reflected the greatest honour*"on thena, and 
at the same time put their humility to the 



About x66S, and the a4th year of hit age. 
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greatest trial, was the reception they met 
with from Elizabeth, the Princess Palatine, 
aunt to George the First of Great Britain ; a 
lady conspicuous for her genius and knowr 
ledge, and to whom Des Cartes had dedi- 
cated his Philosophical Romance. 

She was then retired to the Hague, where 
she received these Friends, for so the Quv 
kers were at that time called in Holland. 
This princess had several conferences with 
them in her palace, and she at last enter- 
tained so favourable an opinion of Quaker- 
ism, that they confessed she was not far 
from the kingdom of heaven. The Friends 
sowed likewise the good seed in Germany, 
but reaped very little fruit ; for the mode of 
thee-ing and thou-ing was not approved of in 
a country where a man is perpetually 
obliged to employ the titles of Highness and 
Excellency. William Pen returned soon to 
England, upon hearing of his father's sick- 
ness, in order to see him before he died. 
The vice-admiral was reconciled to his son ; 
and, though of a different persuasion, em- 
braced him tenderly. William made 8 
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fruitless exhortation to his father not to re- 
ceive the sacrament, but to die a Quaker ; 
and the good old man entreated hisn son Wil- 
liam to wear buttons on his sleeves and a 
crape hatband in his beaver ; but all to no 
purpose. 

William Pen inherited very large pos- 
sessions, part of which consisted in crown 
debts, due to the vice-admiral for sums he 
had advanced for the sea service. No mo- 
nies were at that time more secure than 
those owing from the king. Pen was 
obliged to go more than once and thee and 
thou King Charles and his ministers, in or- 
der to recover the debt; and at last, instead 
of specie, the government invested him 
with the right and sovereignty of a province 
of America, to the south of Maryland. 
Thus was a Quaker raised to . sovereign 
power. Pen set sail for his new dominions 
with two ships freighted with Quakers, who 
followed his fortune. The country was then 
called Pensylvania, from WilKatii Pen, who 
there founded Philadelphia, now the most 
flourishing city in that country. The first 

Q 3 
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Step he took was to enter into an alliance 
with his American neighbours ; and this is 
the only treaty between those people and 
the Christians that was not ratified by an 
oath, and was neTer infringed. The new 
sovereign was at the same time the legislator 
of Pensylvania, and enacted very wise and 
prudent laws, none of which have ever been 
changed since his time. The first is, to in. 
jure no person upon a religious account; 
and to consider as brethren all those who 
believe in one God. 

He had no sooner settled his government 
but several American merchants came and 
peopled this colony. The natives of the 
country, instead of flying into the woods, 
cultivated, by insensible degrees, a friend- 
ship with the peaceable Quakers ; they loved 
these forcigners as much as they detested 
the other Christians who had conquered and 
laid waste America. In a little time a great 
number of these savages, (falsely so called,) 
charmed with the mild and gentle disposi- 
tion of tlieir neighbours, came in crowds to 
William Pen,' and besought liim to admit 
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tfaem into the number of his vassals. It was 
very rare and uncommon for a sovereign to 
be iliee^d and thcnCd by the meanest of his 
subjects, who never took their hats off when 
they came into his presence ; and as singular 
for a government to be without one priest in 
it, and for a people to be without arms, 
either offensive or defensive ; for a body of 
citizens to be absolutely undistinguished but 
by the public employments, and for neigh- 
bours not to entertain the least jealousy one 
against the other. 

William Pen might glory in having brought 
down upon earth the so much boasted golden 
age, which, in all probability, never existed 
but in Pensylvania. He returned to Eng- 
land to settle some affairs relating to his new 
dominions. After the death of King Charles 
the Second, King James, who had loved the 
father, indulged the same aiiection to the 
son, and no longer considered him as an 
obscure sectary, but as a very great man. 
The king's politics on this occasion agreed 
with his inclinations. He was desirous of 
pleasing the Quakers by annulling the law& 

q4 
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made against non-conformists^ in order to 
have an opportunity, by this universal toler- 
ation, of establishing the Ronush religion. 
All the sectarists in England saw the snare 
that was laid for them, but did not give into 
it, they never failing to unite when the 
Romish religion, their conunon enemy, is to 
be opposed. But Pen did not think himself 
bound in any manner to renounce his prin* 
ciples merely to favour Protestants^ to whom 
he was odious, in opposition to a king who 
loved him. He had established an universal 
toleration with regard to conscience in Ame- 
rica, and would not have it thought that he 
intended to destroy it in Europe ; for which 
reason he adhered so inviolably to King 
James, that a report prevailed universally 
of his being a Jesuit. This calumny affected 
him very strongly, and he was obliged to 
justify himself in print. However, the un- 
fortunate King James the Second, in whom, 
as in most princes of the Stuart family, 
grandeur and weakness were equally blend- 
ed; and who, like them, as nmch over-did 
some things as he was short in others, lost 
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bis kingdom in a manner that is hardly ta 
be accounted for* 

All the English sectarists accepted from 
William the Third and his parliament the 
toleration and indulgence which they had 
refused when offered by King James. It 
was then the Quakers began to enjoy, by 
virtue of the laws, the several privileges 
they possess at this tio^. Pen having at 
last seen Quakerism firmly established in hi» 
native country, went back to Pensylvania. 
His own people and the Americans received 
him with tears of joy, as though he had been 
a father who was returned to visit his chil- 
dren. All the laws had been religiously 
observed in his absence, a circumstance in 
which no legislator had ever been happy but 
himself. After having resided some years 
in Pensylvania, he left it, but with great 
reluctance, in order to return te England, 
there to solicit some matters in favour of 
the commerce of Pensylvania ; but he never 
saw it again, he dying in Ruscomb in Berk-^ 
shire cmno 1718. 

I am not able to guess what fate Quaker*^ 
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ism may have in America, but I perceive il 
dwindles away daily in England. In al 
countries where liberty of conscience is al 
lowed, the established religion will at las 
swallow up all the rest. Quakers are dis 
qualified from being members of pariiament 
nor can they enjoy any post or preferment 
because an oath must always be taken oi 
these occasions, and they never swear. Thej 
are, therefore, reduced to the necessity o 
of subsisting upon traffic. Their chil 
(Iron, whom the industry of their parent 
has enriched, are desirous of enjoying ho 
noiirs, of wearing buttons and ruffles; and 
quite ashamed of being called Quakers, the; 
become converts to the church of Enjrland 
merely to be in the fashion. 



CXXXVIII. ON THE PARLIAMENT. 

The members of the English parliamen 
are fond of comparing themselves to the oL 
Romans. 

Not long since, Mr. Shippen opened 
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speech in the House of Commons with these 
words: " The majesty of the people of 
England would be wounded." The singu- 
larity of expression occasioned a loud laugh; 
but this gentleman, so far from being discon- 
certed , repeated the same words with aresolute 
tone of voice, and the laugh ceased. In my 
opinion, the majesty of the people of Eng- 
land has nothing in common with that of the 
people of Rome; much less is there any 
affinity between their governments. There 
is in London a senate, some of the members 
whoreof are accused, doubtless very unjustly, 
of selling their voices on certain occasions, 
as was done in Rome : this is the only re- 
semblance. Besides, the two nations appear 
to me quite opposite in character, with regard 
both to good and evil. The Romans never 
knew the dreadful folly of religious wars, an 
abomination reserved foi devout preachers 
of patience and humility., Marius and Sylia, 
Caesar and Pompey, Antony and Augustus, 
did not draw their swords and set the world in 
a blaze, merely to determine whether the 
Flamen should wear his shirt over his x'obe or 
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his robe over his shirt ; or whether the sacred 
chickens should eat and drink , or eat only, 
in order to take the augury. The English 
have hanged one another by law, and cut 
one another to pieces in pitched battles, for 
quarrels of a trifling nature. The sects of 
the Episcopalians and Presbyterians quite 
distracted these very serious heads for a 
time; but I fancy they will hardly ever be so 
silly again, they seeming to be grown wiser 
at their own expence; and I do not perceive 
the least inclination in them to murder one 
another merely about syllogisms, as some 
zealots among them once did. 

But here follows a more essential differ- 
ence between Rome and England, which 
gives the advantage entirely to the latter, 
viz. that the civil wars of Rome ended in sla- 
very, and those of the English in liberty. 
The English are the only people upon earth 
who have been able to prescribe limits to the 
power of kings by resisting them; and who, 
by a series of struggles, have at last esta- 
blished that wise government, where the 
prince is all-powerful to do good j and, at 
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the same time, is restrained from commit* 
ting evil ; where the nobles are great with*- 
out insolence, though there are no vassals ; 
and where the people share in the govern- 
ment without confusion. 

The House of Lords and that of the Com- 
mons divide the legislative power under the 
king; but the Romans had no such balance. 
The patricians and plebeians in Rome were 
perpetually at variance, and there was no 
intermediate power to reconcile them. The 
Roman senate who were so unjustly, so cri- 
minally proud, as not to suffer the plebeians 
to share with them in any thing, could find 
no other artifice to keep the latter out of the 
'administration than by employing them in 
foreign wars. They considered the ple- 
beians as a wild beast, whom it behoved 
them to let loose upon their neighbours, for 
fear they should devour their masters. Thus 
the greatest defect in the government of the 
Romans raised them to be conquerors. By 
being unhappy at home, they triumphed 
over, and possessed themselves of, the world, 
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till at last their divisions sank tbem to 
very. 

The government of Eoglaad will n 
rise to so exalted a pitch of glory, nor 
its end be so fatal. The English are not : 
with the splendid folly of making conqi 
but would only prevent their neighb 
from conquering. They are not only 
lous of their own liberty, but even of 
of other nations. The English were c 
perated against Lewis XIV. for no c 
reason but because he was ambitious; 
declared war against him merely out o 
vity, not from any interested motives. 

The English have, doubtless, purch 
their liberties at a very high price, and 
ded throuffh seas of blood to drown the 
of arbitrary power. Other nations 1 
been involved in as great calamites, andl 
shed as much blood ; but then the blood t 
spilt in defence of their liberties only er 
ved them the more. 

That which rises to a revolution in I 
2and is no more than a sedition in o 
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countries. A city in Spain, in Barbary, or 
in Turkey, takes up arms in defence of its 
privileges, when immediately it is stormed 
by mercenary troops, it is punished by exe- 
cutioners, and the rest of the nation kiss the 
chains they are loaded with. The French 
are of opinion, that the government of this 
island is more tempestuous than the sea 
which surrounds it ; which indeed is true ; but 
then it is never so but when the king raises 
the storm ; when be attempts to seize the ship 
of which he is only the chief pilot. The 
civil wars of France lasted longer, were more 
cruel, and productive of greater evils, than 
those of England ; but none of these civil 
wars had a wise and prudent liberty for their 
object. 

In the detestable reigns of Charles IX. and 
Henry III. the whole affair was only whether 
the people should be slaves to the Guises. 
With regard to the last war of Paris, it de- 
serves only to be hooted at. Methinks I see 
a crowd of school-boys rising up in arms 
against their master, and afterwards whipped 
for it. Cardinal de Retz, who was witty 
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and brave, but to no purpo^^ rebellious 
-without a cause, factious without design, and 
head of a defenceless party^ caballed for ca- 
balling's sake, and seemed to foment the ci- 
vil war merely out of diversion. The par- 
liament did not know what he intended, 
nor what he did not intend. He levied 
troops by act of parliament, and next mo- 
ment cashiered them. He threatened, 
he begged pardon ; he set a price upon Car- 
dinal Mazarine^s head, and afterwards con- 
gratulated him in a public manner. Our 
civil wars under Charles VI. were bloody 
and cruel, those of the league execrable, 
and that of the FwjidtHrs* ridiculous. 

That for which the French chiefly re- 
proach the English nation is, the murder o 
King Charles I. whom his subjects treatec 



• Frondturt^ in its proper sense Slingers, and figun 
timely cavillers, or lovers of contradiction ; was a nam 
given to a league or party that opposed the French mini 
<try, i. e. Cardinal Mazarine, in 1648. See Rochcfoucavit 
Memoirs. 
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exactly as he would have treated them, had 
his reign been prosperous. After all, con- 
sider, on one side, Charles L defeated in a 
pitched battle, imprisoned, tried, sentenced 
to die in Westminster-hall, and then be- 
headed : and, on the other, the Emperor 
Henry VIL poisoned by his chaplain at his 
receiving the sacrament; Henry III: stabbed 
by a monk; thirty assassinations projected 
against Henry IV,, several of them put in 
execution, and the last bereaving that great 
monarch of his life. Weigh, I say, all these 
i|vicked attempts, and then judge. 



CXXXIX. ON TRADE. 

As trade enriched the citizens in England, 
so it contributed to their freedom ; and this 
freedom, on the other side, extended their 
commerc(i, whence arose the grandeur of 
the state. Trade raised by insensible de- 
grees the naval power, which gives the Eng« 
lish a superiority over the seas, and they 
now are masters of very near two hundred 

VOL. IV. R 
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ships of vrtit. Posterity will very possibly 
be surprised to hear that an island^ whose 
only produce is a little lead, tin, fullers* 
earth, und coarse wool, should become so 
powerful by its commerce as to be able to 
send, in 1723, three deetslit the same time 
to three diHibrent and far distant parts of the 
globe ; one before Gibraltar, conquered and 
still possc!^sed by the English ; a second to 
Porto Bello, to dispossess the King of Spain 
of the treasures of the West Indies ; and a 
tiiird into the Baltic, to prevent the northern 
powers from coming to an engagement. 

At the time when Louis the Fourteenth 
made all Italy tremble, and that his armies, 
which liad already possessed themselves of 
Savoy and Piedmont, were upon the point 
of taking Turin, Prince Eugene was oblfged 
to march from the middle of Germany in 
order to succour Savoy, Having no money, 
without which cities cannot be either taken 
or defended, he addressed himself to some 
English merchants. These, at an hour and 
a halfs warning, lent him five millions, 
whereby he was enabled to deliver TuriDi 
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4ind to beat the French ; after which he wrot^ 
the following short letter to thjB persons who 
had disbursed him the above-mentioned 
sums: " Gentlemen, I have received your 
** money, and flatter myself that I have laid 
^* it out to your satisfaction." Such a cir« 
cumstance as this raises a just pride in an 
English merchant, and makes him presume 
(not without some reason) to compare him- 
self to a Roman citizen ; and indeed a peer^s 
brother does not think traffic beneath him. 
When the Lord Townsend was minister of 
state, a brother of his was content to be ^ 
city merchant ; and at the time that the 
lOarl of Oxford governed Great Britain, his 
younger brother was no more than a factor 
ill Aleppo, where he chose to live, and 
where he died. This custom, which begins 
however to belaid aside, appears monstrous 
to Germans, vainly puffed up with their 
extraction. These tbink it morally impos- 
sible that the son of an English peer should 
be no more than a rich and powerful citiaen; 
for all -are princes in Germany, There have • 
-been thirty highnesses of the same name,. 
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all whose patrimony consisted only in 
escutcheons and their pride. 

In France, the title of marquis is 
gratis to any one who will accept of i 
whosoever arrives at Paris from the mi 
the most remote provinces, with mo 
his purse and a nam^ terminating in 
tZfe, may strut about, and cry, ** J 
man as I ! a man of my rank and fig 
and may look down upon a trader w 
vereign contempt ; whilst the trader, « 
other side, by thus often hearing his 
fession treated so disdainfully, is fool ei 
to blush at it. However, I need n( 
which is most useful to a nation ; a 
powdered in the tip of the mode, who 1 
exactly at what o'clock the king ris€ 
goes to bed, and who gives himself i 
grandeur and state at the same time th 
is acting the slave in the anti-chambei 
prime minister ; or a merchant who en: 
his country, dispatches his orders fro 
counting-house to Surat and Grand ( 
and contributes to the felicity of the v 
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CXL, ON THE ROYAL SOCIETY, AND OTHER 

ACADEMIES^ 

The English had an Academy of Sciences 
many years before us ; but then it is not 
under such prudent regulations as ours : the 
only reason of which, very possibly, is be- 
cause it was founded before the Academy of 
Paris; for had it been founded after, it would 
probably have adopted some of the sage 
laws of the former, and improved upon 
others. 

Two things, and those the most essential 
to man, are wanting in the Royal Society of 
London; I mean, rewards and laws. A seat 
in the Academy at Paris is a small but secure 
fortune to a geometrician or a chymist; but 
this is so far from being the case at London, 
that the several members of the Royal So- 
ciety are at a continual, though indeed small 
expense. Any man in England, who declares 
liimself a lover of the mathematics and na- 
tural philosophy, and expresses an inclina- 

r3 
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tion to be a member of the Royal Society^ 
is immediately elected into it*. But in 
France it is not enough that a man, who as^ 
pires to the honour of being a member of 
the Academy and of receiving the royal 
stipend, has a love for the sciences ; he roust 
at tlic same time be deeply skilled in them, 
and is obliged to dispute the seat with com* 
petitors, who are so much the more formid- 
able as they are fired by a principle of glory, 
by interest, by the difficulty itself, and by 
that inflexibility of mind which is generally 
found in those who devote themselves to 
that pertinacious study, the mathematics. 

The Academy of Sciences is prudentlv 
confined to the study of nature; and indeed 
this IS a field spacious enough for fifty oi 
threescore persons to range in. That o: 
London mixes indiscriminately literatun 
with physics : but methinks the founding ar 
academy merel}^ for the polite arts is mon 
judicious, as it prevents confusion, and th< 
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joining, in some measune, of heteroi^eneaJs, 
such as a dissertation on the bead-dresses o£ 
the Roman ladies with a hundred or more 
new curves. 

As there is very little order^aad refs^ularity 
in the Royal Society, and not the least en- 
couragement, and that the Academy of Paris 
is on a quite different foot, it is no wonder 
that our transactions are drawn up in a more 
just and beautiful manner than those of the 
English. Soldiers who are under a regular 
discipline, and besides well paid, must ne* 
cessarily at last perform more glorious at- 
chievements than others who are mere voluu- 
leers. It must indeed be confessed that the 
Royal Society boast their Newton, but then 
he did not owe his knowledge and di;^cove- 
ries to that bodv ; so far from it, that the 
latter were intelligible to very few of his 
fellow-members. A genius like that of Sir 
Isaac belonged to. all the academies in the 
world, because all had a. thousand things to 
learn of him. 

The celebrated Dean Swift formed a de- 
sign, in the end of the late queen *» reign^ 
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to found an academy for the English tongiie 
upon the model of that of the French. This 
project was promoted- by the late Earl of 
Oxford, lord high treasurer, and much more 
by the Lord Bolingbroke, secretary of state, 
who had the happy talent of speaking with- 
out premeditation, in the parliament house, 
with as much purity as Dean Swift writ in 
his closet, and who would have been the 
ornament and protector of that academy. 
Those only would have been chosen mem- 
bers of it whose works will last as long as 
the English tongue, such as Dean Swift; 
Mr. Prior, whom we saw here invested with 
a public character, and whose fsune in Eng- 
land is equal to that of La Fontaine in France; 
Mr. Pope, the English Boiieau ; Mr. Con- 
greve, who maybe called their Moliere, and 
several other eminent persons, whose names 
I have forgot ; all these would have raised 
the glory of that body to a great height, 
even in its infancy. But Queen Anne being 
snatched suddenly from the world, the 
Whigs were resolved to ruin the protectors 
of the intended academy, a circumstance 
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that was of the most fatal consequence to 
polite literature. The members of this aca* 
demy would have had a very great advantage 
over those who first formed that of the 
French; for Swift, Prior, Congreve, Dry- 
den, Pope, Addison, &c. had fixed the Eng- 
lish tongue by their writings ; whereas Cha- 
pelain, Colletet, Cassaigne, Faret, Perrin, 
Cotin, our first academicians, were a dis- 
grace to their country ; and so much ridicule 
is now attached to their very names, that if 
an author of some genius in this age had the 
misfortune to be called Chapelain or Cotin, 
he would be under a necessity of changing 
it. 

One circumstance, to which the English 
Academy should especially have attended, 
is, to have prescribed to themselves occupa- 
tions of a quite diilerent kind from those 
with which our academicians amuse them- 
selves. A wit of this country asked me for 
the Memoirs of the French Academy. I an^ 
swered, they have no memoirs, but have 
printed threescore or fourscore volumes in 
quarto of compliments. The gentleman pew 
rused one or two of them, but without being 



abk to anderstaod the style in which they . 
were writteo, though he uodentood ftU our 
good authors perfectly. All, sajrs he, I see 
iQ these elegant discourses is, that the mem- 
ber elect, having assured the audience that 
his predecessor was a great man, that Car- 
dinal Richelieu was a very great man, that 
the Chancellor Segnier was a pretty great 
man, that Lewis XIV. was a more than great 
man; the director answers, in the very same 
strain, and adds, that the member elcK:t may 
also be a sort of great man, and that him- 
self, in quality of director, must also have 
some share in this greatness. 

The cause why all these academical dis- 
courses have unhappily done so little honor 
to this body is evident enough. Vitium est 
tcniporis potius quam /wniinis. (The fault is 
owing to the age rather tiian to particular 
j)crsons,) It grew up insensibly into a cus- 
tom for every academician to repeat these 
eulogiums at his reception ; it was laid down 
as a kind of law, that the public should be 
indulged, from time to time, the sullen sa- 
.tisfaction of yawning over these productions. 
If the reason should afterwards be sought, 
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why the greatest geniuses who have bee» 
incorporated into that body have sometimes 
made the worst speeches; I answer, that it 
is wholly owing to a strong propensity the 
gentlemen in question had to shine, and ta 
display a thread-bare, worn-out subject in a 
new and uncommon light. The necessity 
of saying somethings the perplexity of bar- 
ing nothing to say, and a desire of being 
witty, are three circumstances which alone 
are capable of making even the greatest wri^^ 
ter ridiculous* These gentlemen, not being 
able to strike out any new thoughts, hunted 
after a new play of words, and delivered 
themselves without thinking at all; in like 
manner as people who should j^eem to chew 
with great eagerness, and make as though^ 
they were eating, at the same time that they 
were just starved. 

It is a law in the French Academy to pub- 
lish all those discourses by which only they 
are known, but they should rather make a 
law never to print any of them. 

But the Academy of the Belles-Lettres 
have a more prudent and more useful ob^ 
jcct ; which) is to present the public with a 
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collection of transactions that abound with 
curious researches and critiques. These 
transactions are already esteemed by fo- 
reigners; and it were only to be wished, 
that some subjects in them had been 
more thoroughly examined, and that others 
had not been treated at all. As for in- 
stance, we should have been very well sa- 
tisfied, had they omitted I know-not- what 
dissertation on the prerogative of the right 
hand over the left ; and some others, whicfa, 
though not published under so ridiculous a 
title, are yet written on subjects that are al* 
most as frivolous and silly. 

The Academy of Sciences, in such of their 
researches as are of a more difficult kind 
and a more sensible use, embrace the know- 
ledge of nature and the improvements of 
the arts. We may presume that such pro- 
found, such uninterrupted pursuits as these, 
such exact calculations, such refined disco- 
veries, such extensive and exalted views, 
will, at last, produce something that may 
prove of advantage to the universe. Hi- 
therto, as we have observed together, the 
xaost useful discoveries have been made in 
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the most barbarous times. One would con. 
elude, that the business of the most en« 
lightened ages, and the most learned bodies, 
is, to argue and debate on things which were 
invented by ignorant people. We know 
exactly the angle which the sail of a ship is 
to make with the keel, in order to its sailing 
better ; and yet Columbus discovered Ame- • 
rica, without having the least idea of the 
property of this angle : however, I am far 
from inferring from this, that we are to 
confine ourselves merely to a blind practice; 
but happy it were would naturalists and geo- 
metricians unite, as much as possible, the 
practice with the theory. 

Strange, but so it is, that those things 
which reflect the greatest honour on the hu* 
man mind are frequently of the least benefit 
to it ! A man who understands the four fun- 
damental rules of arithmetic, aided by a lit- 
tle good sense, shaill amass prodigious wealth 
in trade, shall become a Sir Peter Delm^, a 
Sir Richard Hopkins, a Sir Gilbert Heath- 
cote ; whilst a poor algebraist spends his 
whole life in searching for astonishing pro- 



perties and relations in numbers^ vlikhy at 
the same time, are of no manner oi use, and 
urill not acquaint bim with the nature oleK^ 
changes. This is very nearly the case with 
most of the arts ; there is a certain point 
l>eyond which all researches »erve to no 
other purpose than merely to delight an in^ 
quisitive mind. Those ingenious and use- 
less truths may be compared to stars, which, 
by being placed at too great a distance^ caD- 
' not afford us the least light. 

With regard to the French Academy, how 
great a service would they do to literature, 
to the language, and the nation, if, instead 
of publishing a set of compliments annually, 
they would give us new editions of the va- 
luable works written in the age of Lewis 
XIV. purged from the severed errors of dic- 
tion which are crept into them ! There are 
many of these errors in Corneille and Mo- 
iiere, but those in La Fontaine are very nu- 
merous. Such as could not be corrected 
might at least be pointed out. By this 
means, as all the Europeans read those works, 
they would teach them our language in its 
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nitmost purity, which, by that means, would 
be fixed to a lasting standard ; and valuable 
French books, being then printed at the 
king's expense, would prove one of the most 
glorious monuments the nation could boast. 
I have been told that Boileau formerly made 
this proposal, and that it has since been re- 
vived by a gentleman eminent for his ge- 
nius*, his fine sense, and just taste for criti- 
cism ; but this thought has met with the fate 
of many other useful projects, of being ap- 
plauded and neglected. 



♦ L*Abbc dc Rothelin of the French Academy. 



THE END. 
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What black magician conjures up this fiend ?— 
"What ! do ye tremble ? are ye all afraid ? 
Alas ! I blame you not, for ye are mortal. 
And mortal eyes cannot endure the Devil— 
Avaunt! thou dreadful Minister of Hell ! 

Richard the Third. 
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